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by the students for 
the various prizes 
given by the In- 
stitute of Archi- 
tects are at present 
on view in the large 
room at the Alpine 
Club; and a very 
fine collection they make. The two most 
Interesting and significant sets are always 
those submitted for the Soane Medallion 
and the Tite Prize, as these alone repre- 
sent the original treatment of an archi- 
tectural problem, the other competitions 
tepresenting diligence and acenracy in the 
study and representation of existing 
work, except the Grissell Medal, which 
mainly given for drawings showing 
knowledge of construction, though the 
question of design unavoidably enters 
Into It to some extent. 

The subject for the Soane Medallion 
~the realisation of the ideal mansion 
described in Bacon’s essay “Of Build- 
Ing, was first Suggested in @ paper 
read some years ago before the Archi- 
tectural Association by the editor of 
_ Journal, Whose recommendation of 

Was accepted by the Council last 
Year, and who has every reason to be 
uti with the result. The subject 
i ee proved an attractive one, 
. a8 brought out a good deal of very 
<a and Meritorious work, besides 
ar "a . "9 - two sets which have 
hen 20 ? Mr. W. 8. George, to 

medallion has been awarded, 








fluenced by John Thorpe, whose name 
he has adopted as his motto, and whose 
rhyming propensities he has imitated 
in a distich in the corner of one of. his 
drawings— 

“ These 7 drawings that you see, 


Though not all I would have them be, 
I hope will win the Soane for me.” 


There is a calculated archaism in the 
style of the drawings and the writing 
on them, which does not affect the design 
in any way, but which is a picturesque 
and perfectly harmless fancy in a com- 
petition of this kind. There can be 
ho question that the award is the right 
one, as among the two or three which 
may be considered to be before the rest 
in architectural quality, this is the only 
one which properly realises the idea of a 
building which, however sumptuous in 
character, must still have something 
of the character of domestic archi- 
tecture, and impress itself upon us as a 
dwelling, though a palatial one. In fact, 
in regard to general style and treatment, 
it comes remarkably near to representing 
what Bacon probably had in his mind ; 
though there are two points of detail 
which do not quite accord with the 
language of the essay. Bacon un- 
doubtedly speaks of “a great and stately 
tower in the midst of the front,” an 
expression which has misled some of the 
competitors into producing designs which 
suggest a town-hall rather. than a 
mansion; but on the other hand, Mr. 
George’s tather small cupola or turret, 
though it is perhaps what would have 
been most likely to be. built in the 


reign of Elizabeth, does not agree with | 


do not see quite sufficiently emphasised 
the “two delicate and rich cabinets’ 
which were to be placed at the further 
side of the building, “ by way of returns,” 
t.e.. they were to be projections from 
the main line of building, in one or an- 
other direction, it is not easy to say 
which. There are rooms with pro- 
jecting bays, near each corner of this 
portion of the plan, which may be beld 
to answer for these; but they are not 
sufficiently emphasised; they were 
evidently intended to be marked features 
in the plan, and several of the other 
competitors have recognised this and 
treated them accordingly. But these 
two inaccuracies, or discrepancies with 
Bacon’s description, are not sufficient 
to counteract the fact that this com- 
petitor has best realised the general 
spirit of Bacon’s ideal, besides showing, 
in the perspective especially, an exceed- 
ingly fine architectural conception. 
Mr: Atkinson’s design, which re- 
ceives an Honourable mention and 
ten guineas, is in some respects a very 
fine one, and he has followed Bacon 
correctly in the provision of the special 
“cabinets,” which are placed as in- 
dicated in the essay; he also has “a 
great and stately tower in the midst” 
of the front; but it errs on the other 
side, in being massive and castellated— 
too like a “keep.” The main front, 
with a range of Jofty mullioned windows 
in four tiers, and large circular windows 
adorned with massive swags over. them, 


~~ 





has a very fine and broad effect, and 
the pencil drawing which shows’ it 
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respective is a capital piece of work ; 
ut the whole has too much the appear- 
ance of a public building. The greater 
part of the plan is designed in the modern 
fashion, with a corridor round the 
quadrangle on the sides next the court- 
yard, except in the cross block, where 
there are rooms on both sides of a central 
corridor, which latter must be very 
insufficiently lighted. This and some 
others of the plans show that the com- 
petitors have not quite appreciated 
Bacon’s meaning when he says “ Let all 
three sides be a double house without 
through lights on the sides, that you 
may have rooms from the sun, both for 
forenoon and afternoon.” He did not 
think of a central corridor, with rooms 
on each side; that isa modern idea; 
he simply meant two sets of rooms, 
the uses of which were to be so disposed 
that one could with as little incon- 
venience as possible be made a passage 
to the next; as we see at Burleigh 
House and other such XVIth century 
mansions. The author has shown a fine 
lay-out of the ornamental gardens in 
his block plan... His forecourts, except 
the third one next the house, are very 
large, and in connexion with the second 
one, which is laid out with a circular 
walk and intersected by cross walks at 
right angles, he has provided for those 
“* offices’ which Bacon dismisses so sum- 
marily in the last sentence of the Essay, 
by a “stable block” on one side of the 
green and a “laundry block” on the 
other ; both forming small courtyards. 
The author of the design distinguished 
by a red fly in the corner shows a very 
good plan, and has understood Bacon’s 
meaning as to the double sets of rooms. 
In the general character of the design, 
the faces towards the courts especially, 
he seems to have been influenced by 
Hampton Court—the Classic, not the 
Wolsey portion; the exterior design is 
correct and dignified but rather cold, and 
the perspective view does not make the 
best of it. The large tower is effective 
in itself, but agein a little too municipal 
in appearance ; the design as a whole, 
however, is more that of a mansion for 
habitation than that of Mr. Atkinson, 
but it is certainly not so architecturally 
interesting. “* Regal,” in general aspect, 
is simply a Town Hall. “ Palazzo,” 
though weak in plan, is a design with a 
good deal of architectural merit, as 
judged by the perspective view; it is 
somewhat bare and heavy in character, 
and wants what is called “ pulling 
together,” but it has a distinctly marked. 
architectural character of its own, and 
the author has in this case contrived to 
provide a large and massive tower 
which. is not municipal in character, 
but belongs to a mansion. “ Peruzzi” 
is a very modern plan, and suggests a 
large hotel ; it is a masonic classic design 
with a rusticated ground story and an 
order above; in connexion with which 
architectural ordinance one is rather 
surprised to see a square brick tower 
rising over the centre, crowned with a 
stone lantern and cupola; this brick 
tower 18 an excrescence in any sense, 
whether we regard the building as 
private or public—it has more the 
appearance of the latter. The tinted 
elevation is a credit to the author, as 
are the drawings generally. “ Fraxinelle ” 
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only shows a plan of one floor, which is 
a good one and quite “after “Bacon's idea, 
and his design is domestic in character, 
but in this case the design errs in not 
being palatial enough for the idea of a 
princely residence; it rather suggests 
a very large rambling country house 
which has been added to at different 
times; still there is a great deal that 
is- picturesque and interesting in the 
perspective view, and the plan shows 
a good arrangement of the offices in two 
quadrangles at some distance on each side 
of the house, “and with some low 
galleries to pass from them to the 
palace,” exactly as described in the 
essay. 

For the Tite prize also a most attractive 
subject has been set—‘‘ An Open Air 
Swimming Bath,” to be designed accord- 
ing to the principles of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers. Is “ principles ” 
the right word to have used? The 
principles of architecture on classic 
models are much the same in all its 
variations of detail; “ according to the 
practice’ would have been the better 
term. In designing a structure of the 
kind indicated an important point is 
that its external treatment should convey 
the impression of an open-air structure ; 
that is to say, the architectural surround- 
ings should give the impréssion of a screen 
rather than of a building. The general 
merit of the designs is very high, but 
some of the competitors have made the 
mistake of producing designs which, 
viewed from the outside and from the 
ground level, would convey more the 
impression of a roofed building ; the bird’s- 
eye perspectives show that they are not 
so, but that would be the impression 
produced on the spectator by the actual 
building, at first sight. Mr. A. G. Horsnell, 
to whom the prize has been awarded, has 
entirely avoided this ; his design is, in fact, 
the most distinctly open-air one of any 
of them, and in its treatment evinces no 
little natural architectural genius. His 
bath is in the midst of a very large 
enclosure defined by a columnar semi- 
circular screen sweeping round one side 
of the area, with the pavilion entrances 
at the starting of the curve; at the other 
side is a large erection on a slightly 
curved line, containing a lofty bank of 
seats for the spectators, with the bath, 
a long parallelogram, below them, form- 
ing the chord of the arc. On the side 
of the large bath furthest from the 
spectators is a smaller circular bath 
with a fountain in the middle, the 
circle being concentric with that of the 
large colonnade which forms, as observed, 
the boundary on one side of the enclosure. 
The small bath has two large pedestals 
for sculpture, built on lines radiating 
from the centre. The effect of the 
collection of erections, with its play of 
curved lines, is exceedingly fine, and 
is shown in a large pencil perspective 
which, though not highly finished, shows 
a fine freedom in drawing. We do not 
perceive anywhere in the plan or section 
any distinct provision for dressing rooms, 
though it is easy to see where they 
might be got in, beneath erection for 
spectators. But the whole design is 
unquestionably the best thing sent in, 
and is a great credit to its author. 

‘ Mr. C. L, Wright, who receives an 

Honourable Mention,” adopts a nearly 





————— 
sqyuare ‘form fof his main erection, the 
bath being a long rectangle and the 
spaces for seats filling up the square 
on each side of it. His design is also 
of the nature of a screen erected round 
the bath, with two orders.on it, Ionic 
above, and a form of Roman Doric 
below, the capital of which we do not like 
though there is precedent for it. Tho 
aesign generally is marked by a classic 
correctness and finish, though hardly by 
genius or originality ; it represents very 
well, however, what Tite intended by 
nis bequest, which was to encourage 
the study of Italian architecture. My. 
C. B. Pearson, who receives a medal 
of merit, adopts an elliptical plan of 
bath, the ellipse being — expressed 
both internally and externally; the 
exterior screen forms a loggia with 
coupled columns, following the line of the 
ellipse, and interrupted at four points 
by square projecting pavilions which 
form the entrances. The effect would 
have been better if these pavilions had 
been treated in a rather more broad 
and simple manner, and on the same 
architectural scale as the rest ; as it is, 
they do not seem quite to belong 
to the composition ; but the general 
conception is a good one. 

* Fiat Lux ” isan ambitious design with 
a very clever perspective, but it is over: 
done with architectural erections, with 
a large dome at each end with a 
colonnaded hall beneath it. These halls 
would have a good effect in themselves 
internally, but the whole design has more 
the effect of a building—a town hall or 
something of that kind, than an archi: 
tectural screen to a bath. The side 
colonnades, it is true, are open, showing 
the bath through ; but it is overbullt. 
and the bath compartment becomes rather 
the secondary than the principal feature. 
“ Aristobulus” is a design properly 
treated for the subject, and the internal 
pavilion at the end of the bath and 
projecting partly into it is well 
managed architecturally. “ Pleiades 
has some effective points in the internal 
treatment, but his arrangement of dress 
ing boxes and entrances to the swimming 
bath for “ladies” and “ gentlemen 
at opposite sides seems to’ contemplate 
the use of the bath by both sexes simul: 
taneously, which is hardly ‘ within the 
range of practical politics.” “* Bo'sun 
has the right idea for the architectural 
treatment, with the open colonnaded 
screen at the top of the fange of seals, 
but the details are not very good, and 
his elliptical plan of the bath is to 
narrow and has too sharp a curve at the 
ends ; in other words, the foci are to° 
near the end of the axis. ‘“ Hodden- 
Gray” is not a very good design as 4 
whole, in particular the square blocks of 
building containing retiring rooms ‘it 
very awkwardly into the curve o! the 
bath st one end ; but he deserves mention 
for an effective planning of the dressiné 
rooms, which are arranged around four 
semicircular halls in the basement, 
opening off the margin of the bath 
and partly screened from it by columns, 
so that the dressing boxes themselves 4! 
kept tee out of sight (as in a mon 
mental bath of this type they should be); 
and are yet conveniently placed for acce’: 
“1905 ”* shows rather a fine design fot 
a straight-sided bath with circular ends, 
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the straight portion flanked on one side 
by an entrance pavilion with a cupola, 
and a large flight of steps at the base. 
“ Aqua” shows a very respectable two- 
storv design of Palladian character, with 
an open arcade round the bath, and he 
introduces, not unsuitably, an impluvium 
over the entrance hall to the establish- 
ment. “A.D. 1906" is a@ meritorious 
design which would have been done 
more justice to by @ better-drawn per- 
spective view ; the bath is m an en- 
closure which is a parallelogram with 
rounded ends, with projecting halls at 
the sides defined by sereens of piers and 
columns, the piers bearing decorative 
tablet for inseribing the names of victors 
in the races. Internally, on the chord of 
the end semicircles and on the axis of 
the bath, is a large pedestal at each end 
for the reception of a group of sculpture. 
“(ui Bono?” is a very clever and 
original design, which is a credit to its 
author: but as its architecture is based 
on mixed elements of Greek Doric 
colonnades and adaptations of Egyptian 
pylons, it does not come properly within 
the programme of the competition. 
“E Pluribus unum ” is a design on the 
proper kind of lines, with an open 
colonnade round the bath, and a kind 
of narthex across the end, terminating 
in a semi-circular colonnade at each 
end; but the position of the dressing- 
hoxes at the farther side of this narthex 
is putting them a great deal too far 
from the bath. “ Michelange”’ shows 
a plan in the shape of a rather wide 
parallelogram with rounded angles—not 
a beautiful shape, but the double 
colonnade along each flank of the bath 
has a good effect, and the whole thing 
looks well in the perspective view. 

In the Grissell Medal competition 
architectural design is not the most 
important point, though at the same time 
we do not think that the medal should 
be given for a design which was 
thoroughly bad architecturally, on account 
of cleverness in construction: nor do 
we remember that this has ever been 
done. In the present case Mr. G. Nott’s 
design, to which the Medal is awarded, 
is architecturally the only one that is 
really good; the bridge is very simply 
treated, but in perfectly good taste. 
“Nil” shows a nice-looking bridge in a 
good pencil drawing, and we do not 
know that there is any other design that 
's worth mention on purely architectural 
grounds.. From the constructional stand- 
point the drawings submitted possess 
Various degrees of merit. The design to 
which the gold medal has been awarded 
has been well worked out, the sheet 
containing the graphical determinations 
of the line of resultant pressures in the 
arch ring and abutments, and the develop- 
ment of the arch soffit, being particularly 
worthy of commendation. While quite 
Lo with the justice of the award, 
skein gr = that the abutment 
ot ie kaa half longitudinal section 
Wiheteskers - “Ppa to contain - 
outs ton of material at the 
sloped af orner, which might have been 

_ Ot stepped back to a ter 
extent without 3 ir eet 
of the sate impairing the. stability 
nob ‘paona ure. The abutments are 

Sented in a separate drawing, 


Ut from the general plan it is evident 


that they are based upon the principles 





generally adopted in the design of skew 
arches, and about the accuracy of which 
there is now some doubt. Although 
the drawings under the motto “ Catenary” 
do not include a sheet giving graphical 
determinations, they are noteworthy for 
the reason that the arch has been designed 
in accordance with the theory of Professor 
Kernot of Melbourne, which shows that 
the principles adopted by Rankine for 
the design of skew arches are not correct. 
There is much to be said in favour of 
the new theory, and if “ Catenary ” had 
submitted full particulars of the means 
by which his design was evolved his 
chances of securing the medal might have 
been considerably improved, for the con- 
struction itself is decidedly good. The 
other sets of drawings by “R,” “ By- 
dand,” and a second “R” also 
deserve praise, for an evident knowledge 
of the essentials of arch construction 
and for the careful manner in which the 
calculations for stability have been made, 
but limits of space will not permit us to 
deal in detail with the distinctive features 
of each design. 

The Arthur Cates prize is awarded 
to Mr. John H. Markham, among whose 
drawings figures a very agreeable and 
suitable design for a “Town Hall or 
Public Offices for a small Town,” in which 
he has contrived to give the character 
of a municipal building while preserving 
an appropriate simplicity of style and 
treatment. He also shows two finely 
executed detail elevations of parts of 
Hampton Court Palace. The drawings for 
the Pugin Studentship cover the whole of 
one wall and half the end wall, and show 
a great amount of interesting illustrative 
work. The Studentship is awarded to 
Mr. G. Drysdale for a varied set, which 
show not more work, but more style 
in drawing (pencil drawing especially) 
than any other. Mr. J. S. Richardson 
sends some good work; Mr. Jordan 
Green receives an Honourable Mention 
for a set which includes much clear and 
careful pencil drawing, of the kind that 
are accurate rather than effective ; Mr. 
Morison has careful drawings of the 
screen at Aberdeen University and the 
sedilia at Furness Abbey; and Mr. 
W. S. George, the winner of the Soane 
Medallion, shows a good set of Pugin 
drawings, including large tinted draw- 
ings of the central pillar in the porch at 
Amiens, with its well-known sculptured 
Christ ; also drawings of the lavatory at 
Fountain Abbey. 

The measured drawings for the Silver 
Medal are also numerous and of a high 
average of excellence. Mr. G. Coombs 
gains the medal mainly by a set of fine 
drawings of Christ Church Priory. Mr. 
A. E. Poley also receives a medal (ex 
@quo apparently) for a set of drawings 
of Hampton Court ; and an Honourable 
Mention is given to Mr. Percy W. Lovell, 
whose principal subject is Sta. Maria dei 
Miracoli at Venice. Wren’s Orangery at 
Kensington is the subject of three 
different sets, of which “ Auspicante 
Deo” is the best. There is a fine and 
careful set of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
signed “Reflex”; drawings of St. 
Mark’s Library by “Sansovino”; and 
drawings signed “ Fiat Lux 6 of the 
Grand Trianon, not a very inspiring 
subject, though interesting aS an 
unusual choice. 





In regard to the drawings for the 
Owen Jones’ Studentship the examiners 
seem to have had so much difficulty in 
deciding on relative merits that they have 
come pretty near to giving prizes all 
round. The actual Studentship is 
awarded to Mr. Charles Gascoyne, whose 
drawings, though less showy than one 
or two other sets, have a delicacy and 
refinement of the highest kind. He 
shows details from San Vitale and other 
buildings of renown in Italy, and various 
water-colour sketches of what may be 
termed architectural landscape and of 
separate buildings—Sta. Maria in Cam- 
pitella, Rome ; the facade of Villa Papa 
Guilia, etc: Prizes of five guineas are 
awarded to Mr. A. D. Nicholson, Mr. 
A. R. H. Jackson, and Mr. W. J. Davies, 
all of whom have many fine and elaborate 
coloured drawings to show. Those of 
Mr. Davies are perhaps the best ; among 
them is an adrirable drawing of the 
decoration of a doorway at Siena, the 
colouring of the marble very well 
rendered, and one of the sculptured 
holy water stoup in the same cathedral, 
backed by three or four courses of the 
black and grey bands of one of the piers, 
making a very effective combination. 

Taking the collection of drawings as a 
whole, we do not remember that the 
Institute Students have ever shown a 
better record than this year. 


—_—__—_--e_——- 
AN EMINENT BERLIN ARCHITECT. 
Ay we mentioned under the head- 





ing of “ Magazines and Re- 
meee) «views a fortnight ago, the 
Berliner Architektur-welt has issued a 
special extra number on the work of 
the eminent Berlin architect, Herr Alfred 
Messel. As the publication was sent to 
us accompanied by a note inviting our 
special attention to it, we thought it 
would be of interest, instead of merely 
giving a written description. to repro- 
duce a few of the numerous illustrations 
of Herr Messel’s architectural work, and 
we have therefore deferred further 
mention of it till we could illustrate it 
in this manner. 

Herr Messel is a native of Darmstadt, 
but his professional career has been 
chiefly connected with Berlin. He studied 
at the Bau-Akademie of Berlin, where he 
came under the influence of such teachers 
as Strack and Bétticher. Later he was 
elected Professor of Architecture at the 
Berlin Technical Schools, and was after- 
wards appointed a lecturer at the Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum. As a young man 
Herr Messel was distinguished by the 
thoroughness of his work, and attained 
the general recognition which he now 
enjoys, as the result of patient and 
careful study of the problems of archi- 
tectural design and construction. 

It seems to be agreed that the most 
remarkable building he has earried out 
is the: Wertheim warehouse, an estab- 
lishment which is said to be to Berlin 
what Whiteley’s is to London, but has 
been made much more important in an 
architectural sense. On one of our litho- 
graph sheets we give a general view and 
two portions of the details of this build- 
ing, reproduced from the illustrations 
of our Berlin contemporary. How far 
English architects will sympathise with 
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Details of Carving, Wertheim Warehouse, Berlin. 


the style of this building may be doubt- | interiors, and decorative detail, all, 
ful ; there is probably rather too much of | whether or not one agrees with the taste 
“L’Art Nouveau” about it for some | of it, the work of a vigorous and original 
of us ; but we think no one can deny that | mind in architecture. Among the works 
it possesses one of the most important | of Herr Messel are the museum at his 
qualities that a piece of modern archi- | native town, Darmstadt; the Berlin 


tecture can have—viz. : that it is unques- | 
tionably interesting ; far more interesting 
than many a piece of correctly designed 
architectural commonplace. As_ the 
building extends over a great deal of 
ground and faces at different points to 
various streets, it seems to have been 
the aim of the architect to render it as 
multifarious as possible, and to make it 
a kind of free fantasia in architecture, 
presenting different aspects at different 
points. The plan of the building will 
be found on the page devoted to “ Illus- 
trations,” and we give also here some 
examples of the carved ornament with 
which it is decorated. 
The classically treated doorway to 
a school building at Berlin shows, how- 
ever, that Herr Messel is not committed 
to eccentricity in architecture, and can 
design on scholastic lines when it so 
pleases him. More interesting than this, 
however, to us, is the entrance to a 
stable building (page 84), with its rough 
rusticated work in the doorway, and the 
big scrolls above which serve to remind us 
that an architect has been at work here. 
These, however, form a very small 
proportion of the work illustrated in the 
special number of the Berliner Archi- 
tektur-welt, which English architects would | 
do well to procure.* They will find in | 





it numbers of illustrations of exteriors, 


* It is published by MM. Ernst Wasmuth, of Berlin. 


Post Office buildings, the Chamber of 


Commerce, the Coln-Uppenheim Palace, | 
| ete. The Darmstadt Museum forms the 


frontispiece to the number ; it is a quiet 
building in a very sober style of classic, 
but with a distinct originality ; the only 
thing we do not like about it is the 
rather ungainly shape and outline of the 
roof over the central entrance. A good 
many small dwelling-houses are included 
in the illustrations, as well as street 
houses and mansions of a more important 
class. Among these a classically treated 
house in the Victoria-strasse is worth 
attention, not only for its general design 
but for the number of interesting decora- 
tive details which are illustrated ; also the 
** Landesversicherungsanstalt ” in Berlin 
(the Germans are terrible people for long 
compound words), with its interesting 
sculptured details, internal and external. 

We are glad to take the opportunity 
of calling attention to the work of a very 
original German architect, and also to a 
notable example of the journalistic form 
of what is sometimes called in London 
“a One-Man Exhibition.” 


—_— —s 
—s> 





Coitece or Science, Sovuta Kensincton.— 
The President of the Board of Education has 


| appointed Professor W, W. Watts, M.A., F.R.S., 


of Birmingham University, to the Professorshi 
of Geology at the Royal College of Science, South 


| Kensington, vacant by the retirement of Professor 

| Judd. Professor Watts was a Fellow of Sidney 

| Sussex College, Cambridge, from 1888 tol894, anda 
member of the Geclesteal 


Survey from 1891 to1897, 


NOTES. 





Foreign Cement: LN our Note of October 14 

— last we referred to the 
* fraudulent devices adopted 
| by certain Belgian cement makers in mark- 
ing their products so as to lead purchasers 
to believe that they are buying the 
British-made Portland cement, a repre- 
hensible practice which is encouraged by 
the action of the Customs Authorities 
in permitting the importation of foreign 
cement without the warning obviously 
intended by the Merchandise Marks 
Act. A good deal of the foreign material 
so placed upon the British market is not 
Portland cement at all, but “ natural 
cement,” which is admittedly of very 
inferior quality, and, owing to its low 
price, has found extensive sale in the 
United Kingdom. Of course, in some 
cases it may happen that the rock 
employed in the production of natural 
cement may be more or less correct as to 
chemical composition, but there is 10 
guarantee that this will be the case as 
the process of manufacture does not 
include methods of scientific control, 
or any attempt to regulate the pro 
portions of the ingredients. It may be 
asked if the material in question 1s of 
such inferior quality why those con- 
cerned in its sale are able to publish 
satisfactory results as to its tensile 
strength. From a pamphlet issued by 
the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers it appears that the answer }5 


cement are prepa for advertisement 
purposes from specially selected rock, 





very simple, namely, that samples of 
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at these do not truly represent the 
Pay of the cement afterwards delivered, 
nor do they afford any criterion of its 
quality. Considering the endeavours that 
are being made by British architects, 
engineers, and manufacturers to improve 
the quality of Portland cement, it is 
much to be regretted that the nefarious 
methods of business to which we refer 
should be countenanced at all in this 
country, and especially by those upon 
whom devolves the duty of seeing that 
the provisions of the Merchandise Marks 
Act are properly carried out. 


In a paper read before the 
Hiectric Rang, lnstitution of Electrical 

Engineers, Mr. F. W. Carter 
deals in a general way with the technical 
side of the electrification problem, leaving 
alone the larger questions of economic 
engineering and descriptions of apparatus 
and material. Even with this limitation 
the subject certainly provides ample 
material for a lengthy pore, and its 
importance is evident from the fact 
that the electrification of railways can 
only be undertaken after full technical 
investigation. The author takes chiefly 
into consideration continuous-current 
motors as applied to suburban. services. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
single-phase and polyphase systems also 
receive attention. This is a point we 
are glad to observe, in view of the claims 
possessed by the single-phase system. 
Mr. Carter discusses the features of four 
classes of railway services all differing 
in their requirements with respect to 
rates of acceleration and speed, behaviour 
on grades, and maximum speeds attain- 
able on the level. We quite agree 
with the conclusion that the chief imme- 
diate development of railway electrifica- 
tion is to be expected in urban and 
suburban districts. There is also a 
good opening on branch and inter-urban 
lines for electric train services conducted 
by means of single cars or short trains 
run at fairly high speeds and at frequent 
intervals. As for main line passenger 
and goods traffic, it is somewhat doubtful 
at present whether general electrification 
would justify the great outlay involved. 
This is a matter upon which some 
engineers who are directly interested 


in electric traction may have something 
to Say. 








Hest Losses THERE is undoubtedly need 
tnd euitings at the present time for more 
adiators, . 
precise data as to the 
amount of heat dissipated through the 
walls and by way of windows, doors, 
chimneys, and ventilators of buildings. 
The consideration of this point occupies 
art ol a paper read by Mr. A. H. Barker 
efore the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers; and with the 
object of obtaining information for the 
guidance ot those who have to design 
and instal heating systems the author 
Proposes a series of tests, to be conducted 
as lar as possible under actual working 
conditions. In view of the somewhat 
doubtful character of the purely theoretical 
data Ziven in many text-books, the idea is 
pa good one, and we are sorry 
that their financial position will not 
permit the Institution to vote the 
eae, funds for the P of 
rf ertaking an investigation of the kind: 
course, even if equipped with the most 





reliable practical data, architects and 
engineers would still have to contend 
with a good many variable factors. But 
these must be present in any event, and 
the fact that they exist is no reason why 
the basis of calculations should not 
be as accurate as ible. Another 
matter discussed by Mr. Barker is the 
desirability of determining, for the 
various types of radiators on the market, 
the correct rate of heat emission under 
given conditions. This again is a subject 
well worth inquiry. 





VENDors and purchasers of 
real property should note 
the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the recent case re Nisbet and 
Potts Contract. The vendor of certain 
land had purchased it in 1901 under a 
contract which provided that the title 
should commence with a conveyance 
dated August, 1890, which only showed 
a title by thirteen years’ possession. The 
purchaser, hearing from some outside 
source that the land was subject, “by 
virtue of a deed dated 1872, to restrictive 
covenants which would render.the land 
useless for his purpose, requisitioned 


Vendor and 
Purchaser, 








the vendor, and the vendor relying 
on his purchase in 1901, when ‘the 
existence of such covenants had not 
been disclosed to him, asserted that the 
land was not subject to the covenants, 
especially having regard to the thirteen 
years’ title by adverse possession. The 
Court of Appeal has held, however, 
that those restrictive covenants are in 
the nature of negative easements binding, 


} except on a bond-fide purchaser for value 


without notice, but—and in this lies the 
importance of the decision—such a pur- 
chaser must have required a forty years’ 
title; the reason for this being that 
constructive notice will be assumed 
if the purchaser neglects to take this 
precaution. People anxious to buy a 
particular site are far too apt to waive 
a forty years’ title, but if they do so 
the present case shows that they run 
a serious risk of finding their building 
schemes frustrated by some undisclosed 
restrictive covenants. 





Willesden HE Annual Report by Mr. 
Serverar's O. Claude Robson, |the 
Engineer and Surveyor’ to 
‘the Willesden District Council, is,” as 


Doorway to School Building, Berlin. 
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Entrance to Stable Buildings, Margareten-Strasse, Berlin. (See page 82.) 


usual, a long and ably drawn-up docu- 
ment, forming a book of more than 
200 pages, and presenting a complete 
synopsis of the work in his department 
during the year, Among the points 
mentioned it is recommended that motors 
should be used for cartage of road material 
and watering roads. The necessity for 
rolling the roads becomes more pro- 
nounced every year, owing to the 
demands of cyclists, but, as the Engineer 
observes, “it, is difficult to ensure 
every patch being instantly rolled over 
an area of 7 square miles, and upon 
roads nearly 70 miles in length.” In 
regard to the prevalence of paper and 
other débris on the roads on Sunday 
mornings, Mr. Robson doubts if 
scavenging work in respect of this would 
justify the employment of such a number 
of men as would be required to carry it 
out ;‘ but it must be Ganon’ that this 
prevalence of rags of paper on the 
roads is a disgrace to most English 
municipalities (in London especially), 
and ought to be abated ; we are glad to 
see it even referred to as a matter to’ 
be considered, The number of upeast 
ventilating: shafts to the sewers in the 
district has been increased, and it. is 
stated that these have proved very 
efficient as extractors of foul air, The 
Sewage disposal is_an-increasing difficulty | 
in the district, the -capacity of the | 











precipitation tanks being at present 
600,000 gallons, while the dry weather 
flow is 1,800,000 gallons, and it is proposed 
to construct eight. additional tanks. 
Without this work it is feared that the 
present impervious land beds will be- 
come more and more useless for filtration 
purposes. The filling in of the old 
arm of the Brent, as far as it extends 
through the property of the Council, 
is recommendéd to be carried out during 
the present year; “at present it is a 
stagnant elongated pool, of no great 
utility, and at times threatening to 
become a nuisance.” The work, it is 
suggested, might be allocated to the 
unemployed, The following remarks are 
worth attention by borough authorities 
generally :—Z+_e@: 2 . = J 

“* The sewer proper sti remains ximately 


under the centre of the Gonmemene ‘a: London, 
with large brick sewers and the of 


‘pipe Sewers, such as those that so re Caper 


Willesden, at any other point than side 
entrances, great difficulties will be 2 5 
as the excavation of a shaft within the bev ies 


of the Tramway line will be almost: impossible, 
and acess to the sewer must eonsequently be 
obtained by tunnelling if- possible, in- 

avoid disturbance of the hne:= 
obstacle is added to the many now 
—_ a where the 
‘or ic p , the area being monopo- 
lised by Gas, Water, Cables, and Tramway psy 
takings. It is greatly to be regretted that powers 






brick subways in all streeta of any importance 
the cost being defrayed by all those iho would 
be benefited by the work both in the present and 
in the future,” 

We have more than once 
Wi? called attention to the neces. 

sity in large villages of a 
public village hall in which meetings 
of any kind can be held. The recent 
General Election has in numerous in- 
stances shown the need for these build- 
ings.’ Political meetings are out of place 
in the elementary schools, and are 
troublesome in causing disarrangement 
of desks and furniture. In every village 
there7is a constant need for a hall, but 
at such a time as a General Election 
this need is emphasised and made more 
apparent. We certainly hope that some 
‘legislation may be introduced to give 
parish councils ere to buy land com- 
pulsorily for the purpose of village 
public halls, and to borrow money for 
the purpose. Such a hall would form a 
centre of local life, and give oppor- 
tunities for its expression, and it is by 
such means that rural life can be made 
more interesting. Everything that tends 
to give interest to it tends also to keep 
the countryman on the land. 


Stationers’ THE almanac for the current 
Almanae, 1008 } year issued by the Stationers’ 
Tondon, Company is illustrated with 

a reproduction of J. H. Nixon’s drawing, 
engraved by Henry Wallis, of the _ 
spect from the east end of the Poultry 
as it ap d seventy years ago. The 
view Be Psi Soane’s Bank of England, 
with Wren’s Church of St. Bartholomew- 
by-the-Exchange in the background, since 
replaced by Cockerell’s Sun Fire office ; 
the triangular block—(old) Bank-build- 
ings—which remained until 1843, where 
is now Chantrey’s equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington, behind which appear 
portions of E. Jerman’s Royal Exchange 
as completed by Cartwright and burned 
on January 10-11, 1838; and, in per- 
spective, Cornhill, Lombard-street, and 
ing William-street as laid out by 
William Mountague, the City Architect, 
in 1824-30 for an approach to London 
Bridge. The view should be compared 
with T. Malton’s aquatint of 1781, 
which is reproduced in our number of 
December 23, 1899, and delineates the 
offices, with a Classical front, erected by 
Sir Robert Taylor at the angle of Bank- 
buildings for the lottery office of Richard- 
son, Goodluck, & Co. A plan of the 
buildings, signed and dated iy Sir John 
Soane in March, 1802, is preserved in a 
rtfolio of his drawings, etc., in the 
ne Museum. At the angle of Cornhill 
and Lombard-street appear the old 
offices of the London and Liverpool and 
Globe Insurance Company, recently re- 
built for them after Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson’s designs. The former offices 
of the insurance company on that site 
were built after the derpotition, by 
Mountague, of two or three houses on 
the south side of Cornhill, including 
No. 1, latterly known as “ Lucky 
Corner,” Pidding’s lottery office, which 
had been occupied by Thomas Guy, 
ublisher and bookseller, a benefactor of 
t. Thomas’s Hospital and founder of 
Guy’s Hospital, Southwark.- In Nixon’s 
drawing the then proposed statue of the 
Duke of Wellington is placed on the 











are not given to compel the construction of proper 


site of “ Lucky Corner.” 
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Tue present exhibition at 

Messrs, Tooth’s Messrs, Tooth’s Gallery is 
"not quite @ new one, for 
several of the more important ictures— 
Bouguereau’s “ Offrande & |’Amour,” 
Mr. D. Farquharson’s “Summer,” 
Schrever’s “ Chevaux de Poste en 
Valachie,”  M. n - Bouveret’s 
“Sibylle,” and M. Israels’ “The Day 
Before the Departure ”-—were in the same 


places in the last exhibition, and were 


noticed by us at the time. Among 
the oil-paintings there is a beautiful 
little Corot “ Twilight” (47), and a 
large picture by Clays, “ The Zuyder Zee 
—Calm” (48), which represents this 
painter's one effect at its best. The 
collection of water-colours in the small 
room is, a8 far as we remember, new, 
and contains one thing which is alone 
worth going to see—Alfred Hunt’s ex- 
quisite drawing entitled “ When Summer 
Days are Fine ” (33), which we remember 
years ago in one of the Society of Water- 
colours’ Exhibitions, and have not seen 
since. This is a drawing so ethereal 
in its representation of foliage and 
hills in the brightest sunshine, that one 
loses the sense of it being paint laid 
on paper; the mechanism of execution 
disappears ; it is almost as if Nature 
herself were, so to speak, melted down 
on to paper. It is curious that the 
owners of the Gallery do not seem to 
understand the value of this work, 
which is the gem of their water-colour 
collection, or they would not have put 
it close to the floor and hung far in- 
ferior works on the line. Among the 
other water-colours are a fine free sea- 
piece by Mesdag, “ Dutch Pinks” (1) ; 
a landscape and horses, “ Ploughing ” 
(4), by A. J. Greenewegen (a name new 
to us), which is notable for its delicate 
colour effect ; two large drawings by Mr. 
North “View on the Darenth” and 
“January in Algiers” (27, 28), hung in 
a very bad light, but fine works, appa- 
rently painted a good while ago, as they 
do not exhibit the artist’s present very 
strongly-marked style; two or three 
good landscapes introducing buildings by 
C. De Windt (not to be confounded 
with De Wint); a very conscientiously 
finished coast scene in an old-fashioned 
style (42) by Mogford ; two examples of 
Prout in his best manner (30, 40); 
David Cox’s “A Welsh Valley ” (32), 
ine and broad in its general treatment 
of the lanseape, but curiously old- 
fashioned in its foreground ; and two 
Street pictures, “ The Hague ” (17) and 

Amsterdam ” (26) by K. Klinken- 
berg (another name new to us), which 
are admirable of their kind, and remind 
one of Van der Hevde. 


Society of al the sa gage 
Fine Arts, paar of Fine Arts is a 

resh collecti 
Pictures by Mr. Rigo Sek hae eae 
* Teputation in this class of subject, 
Which the present exhibition entirely 
maintains, though one feels that it is 
Possible to get a little tired of garden 
Pictures, or at least that a whole 
vom full of them becomes a little 
en otonous, though all are good taken 
Rese Among the best in this 
(6 ction are two of “Cawdor Castle ” 
caste 2) in which the mass of the 
®, rising above the trees, is backed 





by white cumulus clouds which greatly 
assist the composition. “ Barncluith : 
Cat’s Castle” (9) is a highly-finished 
drawing of one of those old gardens 
with clipped trees cut into huge rounded 
masses, which are more curious than 
beautiful; another of “ Barncluith” 
(27) is good, and “The Fountain, 
Murthly ” (12), and “ Villa Borghese ” 
(37), with its statues and foliage under 
a tenderly-painted sky. Among the 
largest and most effective drawings is 
that of “ La Vasca dell’ Isolotto, Boboli 
Gardens” (60). Some small drawings 
of general landscape, chiefly Italian, 
are added to the collection; among 
which two or three small and delicate 
views of the “ Isola dei Pescatori” (61) 
are very charming, and there is an in- 
teresting little view of “ Pisa” (23) 
seen from rising ground beyond the 
town, with the well-known forms of the 
baptistery and the leaning tower peering 
at a distance through the trees. 





WE are glad (and agreeably 
"Veluaque Surprised) to learn from A 
letter in the Times that the 
efforts of the National Art-Collections 
Fund to secure this fine work for the 
nation have been successful. Three 
thousand pounds, it is true, is xyet 
required to make up the price, but this 
sum Messrs. Agnew have given the Society 
time to collect, and we may assume that 
there is little doubt that it will now be 
collected. But that the purchase of such 
a work, which would otherwise probably 
have gone out of England for good, 
should have been left entirely to private 
enterprise without any assistance from 
public funds, is not creditable to the 
country. 





ROYAL ACADEMY A.ECTURES. 

Mr. Ctravsen’s fourth¥ and last lecture, 
delivered on Thursday last week, was on 
the much-vexed question (in the present day) 
of “The Relative Importance of Subject and 
Treatment.” Pictures, he said, might be 
considered on various different grounds—as to 
the subject, the drawing, or the colour. 
Success in regard to any one of these elements 
would justify the existence of a picture, but 
the bighest excellence could only be realised 
by success in all three. Some le, painters 
especially, when they pea we at a picture 
were chiefly occupied in studying it as paint- 
ing; others looked at it for its sentiment; 
and there was often a want of accord be- 
tween the painting and the sentiment, be- 
tween the treatment and the subject. What 
relation ought there to be between the two? 
Well, he would say that a picture ought to 
be the result of a single impulse controlling 
both the subject and the treatment. That 
a picture told a story was not a sufficient 
excuse for its existence; nor was it suffi- 
cient to say that it told its story clearly; it 
must also have technical excellence, and it 
would live by that more surely than by its 
story, for the story might be forgotten or 
have ceased to interest, as they saw in the 
case of some of the paintings by old masters, 
but the technical excellence remained. Take 
the case of the picture by Velasquez which 
rofessed to represent Christ in the House of 
Martha ; the treatment there was out of rela- 
tion to the professed subject, for the figures 
were of quite secondary interest ; it was really 
a Still Life picture and it only retained its 
value as cack for the painting of the fore- 
ground detail; and the professed “a 4 was 
merely an excuse for the painting. the 
same painter’s “Dead Warrior,” on the other 
hand, the subject and the treatment were in 
true relation with each other; the treatment 
grew out of and assisted in the expression of 
the subject; even the incident of the candle 
going out and its smoke drifting agin Tiny 
symbolically in harmony with the subject. 
A picture was not better for being 





without a subject; 1 picture which. told 
a story interested a er number of people 
than one that did not; and after all, pictures 
were made to be looked at. With artists, 
however, there was a certain antagonism in 
regard to subject and treatment. rela- 
tive importance to be given to either was a 
good deal a matter of taste. Painting seemed 
to have had its origin in a desire to express 
something in a better way than could be done 
by mere narration. Thus, early painting was 


essentially the story of Christianity; it was 


an expression. The idea of looking to the 
beauty of things seen, just for ho waked of 
their beauty, only developed later. But 
should not the setting forth of a story in 
painting really be good for us? And as to 
peated, where the painter was much pos- 
sessed by his story, the was the 
servant of the mind; he would find his own 
method for the best expression. They saw 
that in Blake, who was deeply imp with 
his subject, and employed a method of ex- 
pression entirely his own and derived from 
no one else. y might see the same in 
Rossetti’s picture of the “ Annunciation,” a 


simple expression of a a to which the 
was subordinate. The old painters 
were masters of their methods made 


them subserve the purpose of expression; the 
mere pleasure in appearances for their own 
sake did not then exist; the whole object 
was to express something; their minds were 
left free to do this without being hampered 
by considerations of method, and this was to 
a great extent the source of their charm. We 
saw very much the same characteristics in the 
drawings of children at the t day. 
He showed a painting of an old woman and 
a boy, executed by a schoolboy. Here they 
would see that the boy considered that a face 
as a whole was of a certain colour, and he 
put that colour all over it; he knew that the 
cloak was of a certain colour, and he put 
that colour on it; he did not trouble about 
variations goog cod _ Pos werd Loe was 
just giving acts. apanese i 

of a lady, which was exhibited, they woul 

see had the same characteristics; the face 
showed no modelling, only the decorative 
detail of the costume was elaborate and care- 
Pe cele If bond come ed a sage Fong 

Ta ico’s t would recognise v 
though somewhat more advanced in execu- 
tion, it was essentially the same kind of 
thing—the endeavour to represent facts in the 
most simple and direct manner. These early 
works nevertheless were beautiful in their 
way, because they showed good taste though 
with primitive methods, and they were cen- 
trolled by an impulse which led the painter 
to adopt a composition suitable to the senti- 
ment of the story. Thus in Paolo Ucelle’s 
“ Battle of Egidio” in the National Gallery, 
the composition and the contrasts of line and 
colour were violent and abrupt, in keeping 
with the nature of the subject. In Beilini’s 
“Death of Peter Martyr,” on the contrary, 
there was a want of relation between treat- 
ment and subject; the little peaceful town 
and the quiet trees assorted ill with the 
subject; one felt that in looking on at a 
deed of violence one would not be disposed 
to note these tranquil accompaniments. 

So much had come between us and the early 
painters that we could hardly work in their 
manner except in accordance with an 
conviction ; and this to be of any value at all 
must be a sincere conviction, as it was with 
the pre-Raphaelite artists. Rossetti’s “ An- 
nunciation,” before referred to, was planned 
out in the definite manner of the earl 
painters—one could even trace the ” 
outline in which it was laid down. But this 
manner was not really natural to Rossetti, as 
it was to the early painters, and he could not 
keep it up; but this shows true aceord be- 
tween subject and treatment. Rossetti had 
made the very p t remark that in paint- 
ing “the essential thing was fundamental 
brainwork.” In comparing Crivelli’s “ Annun- 
ciation” with Rossetti’s they would see that 
there was not this harmony between subject 
and treatment; there was no repose in the 
scene and in the figure of the over-dressed 

which was fantastic and affected; 
there was a quantity of irrelevant detail 
which Fcgget coms Biagnd and an ge vo a 
from ostensible subject o: i ; 
i that = a! its point in re- 


it was a 
gard to subject and only survived in virtue of 
its workmanship 


There were but few works in existence 
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which touched the highest excellence of com- 
— balance between subject and execution. 
he Sistine paintings and the Stanze of the 
Vatican were —— them. There we saw 
great themes t with the highest power 
of execution. Ordinary mortals were wont to 
lean somewhat either to the one side or the 
other; to lay either too much stress on sub- 
ject or too much on treatment. The greatest 
artists used their technical skill only to 
serve their mental conceptions. In_ these 
modern days we had so many things before 
us that it was difficult to judge which of 
numerous possible paths it was best to follow. 
Good work, technically, always had its value, 
but execution was not an end in itself; art 
had to influence the mind. We could not 
hold to the principle to let nothing come 
between us and nature; we could not help 
ourselves; all that had been done before us 
came between us and nature, and we could 
not ignore its influence. Reynolds indeed 
said the best pathway to originality lay 
in the study of whet bed been done by our 
predecessors; but not to lead to the mere 
ymitation of them. The present frequent 
attempt to imitate Velasquez was a mistake; 
it was only an imitation of his weaker side. 
Velasquez himself revealed that the easy 
mastery of his later work had not been “— 
attained ; in his early period he was a plod- 
ding painter, as his early works distinctly 
showed ; and his later works, in spite of their 
apparent freedom of style, were very carefull 
executed. But he was not at home in wor 
requiring imagination. His so-called “ Venus” 
was an example of this. It was not Venus, 
it was merely a model, and had it not been 
so splendidly painted it would have been 
valueless. So with Rubens; his goddesses 
were not goddesses, but merely Flemish 
women; he had little imagination ; yet it must 
be said for him that he was obviously in- 
terested in his subjects for their own sake 
and not as a mere exercise in painting; he 
interested us by the dramatic force with 
which he represented the legends which he 
depicted : the “Abduction of the Sabine 
Women” for instance, though full of clever 
and interesting technical execution, was more 
than that—it was a very vivid and dramatic 
representation of the event. In imaginative 
work there was more than mere paint- 
ing; the artist must have an ideal in 
his mind; and it was of no use to 
take great imaginative legends and treat 
them in a trivial and realistic manner. 
In the works of the old masters represent- 
ing imaginative subjects it must be remem- 
bered that the archaic character of their 
work (as it now appeared to us) was in itself 
a quality which tended to remove them (to 
us) from the plane of realism; Botticelli’s 
“Birth of Venus” was an example of this; 
and jn Botticelli’s work generally there was 
accord between subject and treatment; there 
was the endeavour to render an imaginative 
subject in a beautiful manner. His Madonna 
in the Louvre, of which an illustration was 
shown, was not only fine in the design 
and expression of the figure, but was sur- 
rounded by beautiful accessories which all 
helped the main spirit of the picture, and 
yet did not distract the attention from the 
figure, because that still remained the 
strongest thing in the picture. Giorgione’s 
“Féte Champétre” in the Louvre might be 
cited as a perfect work ; colour, subject, treat- 
ment all made one harmony; there was not 
a discordant detail in it. Veronese, like 
Velasquez, had technical power rather than 
imagination. His “Marriage at Cana” was 
merely a representation of a festival; it might 


be anythin else than the marriage 
at cues os his “St. Helena” gr 2 
National Gallery was only a beautifal woman 
asleep; she might be any one; the angels 
with the cross in the air added nothing to 
the expression of the picture. Rembrandt 
and Watteau were among the imaginative 
painters. Rembrandt's treatment was always 
in accord with his subject; he always gave a 
dramatic realisation of the incident; in his 
“Good Samaritan” in the Louvre they could 
recognise this, for even the light and shade 
were so managed not merely for effect as 
such, but because some figures were intended to 
be prominent and others to beless so. Watteau 
might perhaps be said to be a poetic rather 
than an imaginative painter; he gave an air 


wanted; and he uced his effects by con- 
centration of light, somewhat in the same 
way that Rembrandt did. Hogarth es be 
described as an imaginative realist. In his 
own inventions of subjects, ting con- 
temporary life but not actual facts, he was 
led along by his own mental impulse to treat 
the class of subject which he best understood ; 
and it was noticeable that when he 
endeavoured to treat a subject of pure 
imagination, as in his “Sigismunda,” he was 
much weaker in style. : : 

In creative work dealing with purely 
imaginary subjects there was often a want of 
accord between the subject and the treat- 
ment because the artist’s interest in the sub- 
ject was not sincere. Sincerity of er 3 
was absolutely necessary to art, and wit 
sincerity of interest any subject was justified. 
Where a picture represented something seen 
the artist’s task was easier, as it was re- 
duced to a matter of technical skill, and this 
quality was measurable; there was no 
mystery about it; you could look and see 
how it was done and feel perhaps—“ Well, if 
I were to give the same pains to it I could 
do that as well myself.” Of this kind of un- 
imaginative work where the treatment was in 
accord with the subject Velasquez, Moroni, 
and Veronese were examples, and the whole 
of the painters classified seen as “The 
Dutch 1.” Teniers showed the extreme 
of realism yet with a certain breadth of 
handling; he painted his pictures with a 
thick and full underpainting which came near 
the colour he ultimately wanted, and then 
finished by glazing on that. De Hooghe’s 
pictures were remarkable for their sim- 
plicity of <— and execution; they seemed 
generally to have been composed and painted 
straight off (there was one work of his that 
showed traces of a figure painted out, but 
this was very atin. ~p he always had a 
strong dark in one portion of a com- 
position, with nearl white in the 
extreme lights. Steen, Metsu, and Terbur, 
were among the great names of the school, 
and of these he thought Steen the greatest. 
With all these men the only impulse was to 
record in painting some appearance which 
had struck them as beautiful or picturesque.* 
Franz Hals was one of the greatest executants 
of this school; he was so clear and vigorous 
in style that the very execution of his works, 
his method, served to put one into the mood 
to sympathise with his work. 

There were so many different kinds of 
excellencies in painting that it could hardly 
be said that there was any one to be followed 
exclusively of the rest. The modern painter 
ought to learn about the work of his pre- 
decessors ; but to aim at following their prin- 
ciples rather than imitating their methods. 
It was a good practice to ask themselves, 
when struck by any particular point in the 
execution of a picture—“‘ Why did the artist 
do that?” and to try to trace the reason. 
It must be remembered that they could. not 
reconstruct the art of the past; their art must 
be in touch with their own time. Whether 
a man should aim at realistic or at imagina- 
tive painting was a question of the tendency 
of his own mind. Only one thing must be 
remembered, that to be an _ imaginative 
painter one must have imagination. Watts 
was our great modern example of this. All 
his subjects sprung from his own mind; he 
owed nothing to others on the imaginative 
side; he worked out his own thoughts in his 
own way, and hence there was complete 
accord between his subject and his treatment. 
Learning to paint merely would not make 
them artists; the training of the mind was as 
necessary as the training of the hand. The 
trivial treatment of great subjects that we 
sometimes saw arose from the want of mental 
training, from a consequent incapacity to 
understand the subject. It was well also to 
study the people one met ordinarily out of 
doors, their manners and actions, as well as 
studying models in the schools. Experience 
and knowledge of the world, such as was 

ssed for instance by Titian, Rubens, 
atts, and Millais, was of advantage to the 
artist. Knowledge of the world ought not 
to make him think less of his art, but more. 





*Surely something more than this occasio 
Take that well-known Terburg, for instance “tos 
forget its title at the moment), where the young 
woman stands with her back ‘to the spectator 
listening to a lecture from her father; there is a 





of reality to an unreal world. He exercised 
the will of the artist in choosing what he 


| 


real story in that, of obvious pathetic i ; 
is like a chapter out of a novell. — 





In conclusion, Mr. Clausen said that he 
could not but feel that it had been pre. 
sumption on his part to critically review the 
works of great artists of the past, but it was 
necessary to adduce examples to illustrate his 
meaning, and if he had implied that there 
were shortcomings in some of them, this was 
not without a full recognition of their great 
qualities and their claims to respect. Paint- 
ing was such a Ero subject that those who 
had accomplish — in it were worthy 
of honour. Chardin said that art was an 
island of which he had only been round the 
coasts; and they oF ol recall Chardin’s 
well-known plea to Diderot, when the latter 
was ing as art-critic of the Salon, that if 
he took worst picture in the exhibition, 
he would do well to remember that some 
two thousand men had nearly broken their 
hearts in trying to paint as well as that. 
And if they thought of all that had been 
accomplished in painting, those of them who 
aspi to become painters also and suc. 
ceeded in their aim, might justly think that 
they had become citizens of no mean city. 


Lint 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An ordinary meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held ‘on 
Monda: night, at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., in the chair. 

Metal-work, 

Three papers on ‘‘ Metal-work ” were read, 
ed Messrs, J. M. Swan, R.A., Montague 

ordham, -M.A., and Walter Gilbert, of 
which the following are abstracts :— 

Mr. John M. Swan, R.A., in commencing 
his paper, apologised for the frequent allusions 
he was going to make to ancient art. He was 
so far penetrated by a profound reverence 
for the past that he felt we were but pigmies 
peeping through the legs of the Colossus of 
igh The thought of the Colossus of 
Rhodes that strode across the harbour where 
ships sailed out and in, and of Bartholdi’s 
magnificent statue of Liberty at the entrance 
to New York Harbour, made him wonder 
when a statue of Britannia would arise from 
the waves in bronze of colossal form in the 
same spirit of antiquity, and emblematical 
of ourselves and of the sea-girt isle to which 
we owe our greatness and power. Since the 
VIIIth century Japan had produced a series 
of colossal works in bronze, the most notable 
being the Daibutsu, a seated figure, 55 ft. 
high, breadth of face 9 ft. 4 in. The pro- 
cesses employed by the ancients are s0 
shrouded in mystery, and so difficult t 
verify, that we cannot at this distance speak 
with absolute certainty or form a clear judg- 
ment upon them. All the varying changes of 
colour mentioned by the ancients are occa- 
sioned by the nature of the alloys. Many 
metals combine together when melted, and 
only remain in union within certain ranges 
of temperature by reason of the wide differ- 
ences of their melting and solidifying points. 
In ancient bronze proportions of tin 
mixed with brass or copper and of copper 
with silver seem to have been :—Copper, 
seventy-one to eighty-seven parts; tin, three 
to six parts; lead, four to twenty-one 
parts. T are also traces of iron. With 
ourselves, in ordinary bronze ninety-six 
copper and four of tin are generally used. 
The Japanese are the real authorities for 
treatment of colour in metals to-day. They 
combine such extraordinary manipulative 
skill with artistic taste in ing out any 
imaginative work. The superiority of French 
workmanship is doubtless due to their fine 
artistic instinct allied to their excellent art 
training. The Persian and Arabian metal- 
work, with large plain surfaces of coppér 
and brass, might, treated in a bas-reiiel 
manner, be well adapted by ourselves for 

anel treatment for interior decoration. 
Describing the process of casting in cer 
perduta, which we get from nvenuto 

Cellini, the author recalled that it is 10W 
about twenty years since the first cera per 
duta castings were made in this country. 
First, an ordinary piece mould or gelatine 
mould is made from the plaster model. Then 
a wax casting is run from the mould, 
which are attached the runners and gates for 

flow of metal, and vents for air 
gases. Afterwards the wax is cored, and 
an external covering-in mould covers the 
whole. It is then placed in a muffle of 
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—_— 
‘e. the wax melted out, and when the 
trace, the was mia ty ae hen the 


: e wax model. The founders’ wax 
rages pr Gambia, Italian, or native bees- 
wax and resin coloured with vegetable matter 
or vermilion. The colouring of the wax is 
important, as if some metallic pi t or 
earth colour were employed it would cause a 
residue in melting out that would destroy 
the casting. Speaking of the bronze statues 
of London, Mr. Swan said everybody must 
be struck with their uniform dull, heavy, 
monotonous black. It was @ most unsatis- 
factory state of things for both public and 
artist. Was it not possible in yey to 
discover an unchangeable alloy? The black 
coats of Landseer’s lions in ae square 
do not recall the orange tawny glow of the 
king of beasts. The author expressed his 
preference in many cases for gilded statues, 
or monuments that would better resist the 
action of the atmosphere and have a more 
decorative effect. They might appear too 
garish at first, but London fog would soon 
tone the surface and take off the glare of 
new gilding. Fine colour is a source of joy 
to us all; certain it is that a gilded statue, 
assuming the artist’s conception a beautiful 
creation, would appear as a sun in our 
streets in the dull, foggy weather, and in the 
summer, in sunshine with blue skies over- 
head, would be a joy for ever. The ‘‘ noble 
rust,” the antique patina, is not naturally 
formed in the atmosphere of London, or our 
statues of malachite and copper would 
be a delightful green. The author hoped no 
more of their ancient landmarks in London 
would be removed, an aeeeny the 
old-time Lion of Northumberland House, and 
the old familiar figure of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Hyde Park Corner. He should 
like to see Boehm’s statue of the Duke higher 
up. Whenever he took his walks ab he 
cast his eyes around for fountains playing 
in the sun-baked square, the whirl of pigeons, 
the flower patches: he was always looking 
for them, also for some decorative groups as 
a relief from the historical personage on a 
pedestal—something to relieve the dull ache 
of town and the monotony of heroes in 
trousers. Bronze bas-relief or gilt bronze in 
relief on marble should be fine as a decoration 

even with us. He did not see why we 
should have less devotion for our heroes by 
giving them a more beautiful decorative 
aspect or less feeling for our architectural 
surroundings. Colour would be subservient 
to sculpture and a glorious handmaid to 
architecture; the charm of mosaic is capable 
of wedding a beautiful monumental design ; 
at present our monuments are barren of 
colour, especially deficient in treatment of 
the pedestals and bases, What can be more 
unsympathetic than the basins of the foun- 
tams of Trafalgar Square? Here is room 
for the sculptor as designer, and play of 
coloured metals and water. Gilded bronze 
can work in unison with black bronze, and 
aluminium may be looked after, so that it 
does not become the uniform London black. 
Mr. Montague Fordham said he was 
anxious to draw architects down into the 
workshops, which would have the double 
advantage of giving them more knowledge 
of the actual treatment of metal and of 
Creating a closer bond between architect arid 
craftsman. With this object he gave par- 
ticulars of the tools used in the ordinary 
working of copper, bronze, and iron, apd 
followed with some notes on the nature of 
the metals and their proper treatment. Hav- 
Ing discussed the technical side of his sub- 
ject, and shown examples of the admirable 
work produced by craftsmen of the day, he 
reterred to the want of encouragement the 
craltsman received from architects, who 
ny entrust their metal-work to craftsmen, 
ut deal with trade firms. Doubtless this 
Was much less trouble. A trade firm employs 
4 traveller, who is at the architect’s beck 
and call, who will supply a design in any 
manner, adapt it for any metal, and cut his 
work down to any price. How was the 
“Signer ‘craftsman, the master craftsman, 
who could turn out magnificent work under 
different conditions, to compete with such a 
system ? He doubted whether any selt- 
pe: gy craftsman would employ a traveller, 
the oe eal ce architect expect it. If 
slightest enco ould give the craftsman the 
place at the su ipe ment, he would gladly 
hie nat the architect's d the result of 
Practical study and ledge. The 








craftsman worked with the definite ideal of a 
revival of the crafts, and aimed at producing 
a really beautiful piece of work. There was 
no reason why the metal craftsman should 
not be as reliable in his ements as the 
ordinary man of business. They had got 
over the disease of their youth, t so-celled 
artistic temperament, and had business 
organisation to magnet them. Again, the 
normal prices of the metal craftsman need 
be no higher than the ordinary trade price. 
If architects invited the craftsmen to help 
them in the detail of their metal-work, the 
would, whilst taking their share in the wor 
of the revival of the crafts, obtain at the 
same time an undoubted distinction of detail 
in their work. This type of distinction he 
feared trade firms could not give, for the ver 
essence of the difference between good wor 
and poor work lay only partially in the 
design, afid largely in the conditions under 
which it is carried out, and the spirit in 
which it is made. It was a question of 
methods of organisation and of worksho 
inspiration: for example, in relation to s 
work as altar-crosses, chalices, etc., used for 
a definite religious purpose, it was of the 
utmost importance to realise that unless the 
workshop and men were imbued with some 
element of inspired enthusiasm the work 
would always be an artistic failure. The 
matter of the revival of metal-work rested 
largely with the architects. It was for them 
to say whether the small industries now 
growing slowly were to be allowed to flourish ; 
if so, he felt great hope that the present cen- 
tury would become famous in all time for the 
distinction of its metal-work. 

Mr. Walter Gilbert, whose paper was 
entitled “Romance in Metal-work,” con- 
fessed his inability to show any fresh views 
of the art of metal-work, but he would 
endeavour to explain a little of that impulse 
which urged the artist to find expression in 
those methods and materials with which he 
felt in most sympathy, and which had the 
most influence in the development of the 
art. Primarily it is imagination, or rather 
the consciousness of imagination—the ruling 
faculty in all art—which creates art. But 
real art is something more than this: it is 
imagination allied with skill and dexterity in 
the creation of beauty. Beauty is the 
criterion of all art, the object of all human 
longing, and a source of human enjoyment. 
It is but to the most sordid and debased the 
great desire and the unfailing source of 
pleasure, and in such measure as the intellect 
is trained will that enjoyment be. The per- 
fect work of art is always the result of some 
emotional mood, and that work is the most 
perfect which conveys the dream of the 
artist most successfully and most fully. 
Treating of the influence at work amongst 
the metal-workers of the Greeks and Romans, 
of the Gothic period, and the masters of the 
Renaissance, the author showed that the 
reek metal-worker or sculptor never sought 
nor received inspiration from plant forms— 
nothing of this is found in his art, save per- 
haps an occasional subordinate sprig of 
foliage, for the perfect art must always 
possess the sensual element of beauty to 
attract and retain attention. If the Roman 
loved the bay and the vine it was not because 
of their plant form, but because the bay spoke 
to him of conquest, and the vine was 
synonymous with the worship of Bacchus, 
and all that revelry and riot of the Empire 
which succeeded the severity and serenity of 
the Consulate years. Studying some of the 
beautiful little bronzes in the Pierpont 
Morgan and other collections in the South 
Kensington Museum, the author had been 
amazed at the extent to which the imagination 
of the great Italian and other masters of the 
Renaissance had been stirred by the purpose 
of the objects they had so lovingly and care- 
fully designed. Yet theirs was no origt 
treatment. Just as Petrarch and Ariosto 
were inspired by the masters of Greek and 
Roman literature, so the sculptors of the 
Renaissance were indebted to the Greeks and 
Romans for their ideals, and the source of 
origin of many of their creations is not far 
to seek. The great art of the , 
however, was not the copy of the art of the 
ancients, but the result of its inspiration. 
Just as the Renaissance littérateur satisfied 
himself with rhetoric and well-rounded: and 


a i sentences instead of the clear and’ 
im 


id words of the classic, so the metal- 
worker viewed his imagination through 





decorative spectacles and mysteries, and from 
that time onward the greatest artists have 
been those who have felt most strongly this 
fascination, and have become the poets of 
death rather than of majesty in human shape. 
In the north, however, the dramatic passion, 
the sublimity of the imagination, the energy 
and earnestness of purpose, and truer sin- 
cerity of religion, together raised the ideal 
from what had been the result of well- 
polished scholarship—this in itself was the 
subtle influence of the vigour and robustness 
of the long Gothic period. Tracing the 
influence which has inspired later times, the 
author came to that period in France when 
the kings dreamt of glory and expansion, and 
the love of France bcame manifest in the 
worship of its kings. Examples of this courtly 
impulse were afforded by the screens round 
the forecourt of the palace of Stanislaus at 
Nancy, and Adam and Girardon’s Fountain 
of Neptune at Versailles. From the worship 
and adoration of patriotism in the person of 
their kings it was a small stride in the days 
of freedom and democracy to deify 


republic, its ess and triumph, both in the 
abstract, as in masterpieces of Dalou, and 
in the mages of her most distinguished 


sons. illustrations the author cited the 
gates to the Apolle Gallery in the Louvre, the 
statues to De ix, Danton, and La Fon- 
taine. Under all great art of the metal- 
worker, whether the thing to be done is great 
or small, there must always be the same work- 
ing of the intellect, the same poetic feeling 
for the ideal in story, the same tenderness 
for material. As for the future, let us not 
hastily condemn any struggle for new treat- 
ment. The achievements of the past are to be 
learnt from, not slavishly copied. To revive 
art, scholarship and intellectual training are 
necessary. It is not debasing art to sell it. 
What the artist requires is not too arbitrary 
an assertion on the part of the architect of 
what is good or bad, for which often an 
architect, owing to present-day methods of 
training, is not too well qualified to judge, 
but a stimulus to thought and energy for the 
artist—that the architect may gather round 
him a band of men working eagerly in close 
co-operation with him for the glorification of 
his building and an advancement of his fame. 
Mr. Hubbard, iz proposing a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the papers, said 
they had approached the subject of metal- 
work from three very different points of 
view. Mr. Swan’s paper was one of the 
most interesting as to early history of 
metal-work he had ever listened to, but one 
gy he did not understand. He would 
ike to know if he correctly understood Mr. 
Swan to say that the art of casting in bronze 
was not known at the time of Homer. Mr. 
Swan said he believed there was no historical 
reference to any cast-work. Mr. Hubbard 
said there was the Early Bronze Age after 
the Stone Age in which they certainly cast 
bronze centuries before the time of Homer. 
What struck him most agreeably was to 
hear Mr. Swan’s statement that the J 
were the Greeks of the present day in the 
excellence of their art in metal-work. Cer- 
tainly from the exhibits before them they 
had some extremely fine specimens, not only 
of Japanese art, for the casting in bronze 
of the cat’s head was a magnificent piece of 
early Egyptian work. As Mr. Swan had 
pointed out, the Japanese, not only in the 
excellence of their metal-work, but in their 
colour-work were unapproached by any other 
nation, while the ivory work by Okawa 
could not be approached by any other nation. 
It was also extremely interesting to hear 
the description of the cera-perduta casting, 
which was so well described by Benvenuto 
Cellini, for he had never before seen speci- 
mens which made it so clear as to how the 
wax was got rid of and the gases allowed 
to escape. It was by such lectures as these 
that architects — got an insight into the 
inner working of the arts which they were 
supposed to practise. Mr. Fordham treated 
the subject from the practical point of view, 
and in his innocence (the speaker) always 
thought that it was the smith ‘‘ who's brow 
was wet with honest sweat,” but now he 
found it was not the smith at all, bue the 
striker. The tools which were used were 
wonderful, but one could not hel i 
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that of the medieval art metal-workers. 
The beautiful set of slides shown by Mr. 
Gilbert were very interesting, and showed 
how sentiment was a necessary encouragement 
to any art, and especially with metal-work. 

Mr. Harrison Townsend seconded the 
motion, and said he had been asked by Mr. 
Fordham to apologise for his inability to 
stop for the discussion. Mr. Fordham had 
opened to them the door of the craftsman’s 
workshop, and showed what the craftsman 
did and the implements he used in 
his work. Mr. Swan, on the other hand, 
was retrospective for part of his time and 
hopeful for another part when he led them 
to dream dreams of a London where their 
statues might not only be washed but 
even occasionally gilded. He did not know 
whether the experience which had been gained 
as to this latter treatment would lead them to 
repeat it when they remembered the statue 
at the top of Sloane-street, from which the 
London County Council had now removed 
the last sign of gildmg. Mr. Gilbert finally 
imparted what he thought was necessary in 
every consideration of art, i.e., sentiment, 
and had pointed out what were the inspir- 
ing cause and the ideal of the beautiful works 
of art which had been exhibited on the 
screen. Mr. Gilbert had shown them, as 
Emerson had said, that the artist could— 

“ Give to barrows, trays, and panr 
Grace and glimmer of romance.” 

The Chairman said Mr, Swan had given 
them a paper full of enthusiasm, and, if he 
might say so, full of profound knowledge 
modestly veiled, and they were also indebted 
to him for showing beautiful examples of 
work they had before them. He feit with 
Mr. Swan how terrible was the dead black- 
ness of the statues in London, and hoped 
that some way would be found of keeping 
them clean and of a bright colour. The 
London County Council was, he believed, the 
authority which had endeavoured to keep 
them clean, and had covered them with some- 
thing which looked to him like chocolate— 
there was still a shine but the colour had all 
gone. Various attempts had been made at 
gilding, and reference had been made to the 
Sloane-street statue. There some parts were 
gilded, but it did not last very long, and 
evidently the London County Council con- 
sidered it hopeless, for there was nothing 
now in the way of gilt. The only thing left 
when he last saw the statue was a bird’s 
nest, which did not improve the effect very 
much. They had also the Gilbert fountain 
with the top figure in aluminium. He 
remembered Mr. Gilbert saying he hoped it 
would keep its colour, but it had got as 
black as the rest of the statues. It had 
lately been cleaned, and looked as if it had 
been done in cement. Mr. Swan had referred 
to the Duke of Wellington’s statue, and when 
he saw that last at Aldershot it had a most 
delightful colour, being brilliantly green in 
some parts. He was also glad that Mr. 
Swan had referred to the columns of St. 
Martin’s Church, for the silvery grey of the 
washed side of the columns had a most beau- 
tiful effect. It was one of the beauties of 
Portland stone in London. He knew the 
public thought it a great mistake, and one 
of the faults of Portland stone that it should 
be grey on one side and black on the other, 
and the effort had been made to wash St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and get rid of the black. He 
thought, however, that it was one of the 
beauties of Portland stone where the con- 
trasts of silvery grey and black were to be 
found, for the black intensified the appear- 
ance of the grey. Mr Fordham had given 
them a great deal of information which was 
of value to them, and there was no doubt 
the more they knew of the details of 
the craftsmen’s work and the limitations of his 
craft the better it was for them. That 
applied to all the arts. The more they could 
familiarise themselves with the methods and 
processes adopted by various craftsmen the 
better they would agree together in working. 
He could not quite follow Mr. Fordham in 
his lecture to architects. He ventured to 
say that if they, as architects, had a good 
artist they stuck te him, but if they were 
supplied with bad work then they ceased to 
employ the artist. That was really the secret 
of the business. It was not a question 
whether a man worked in the society or com- 
pany or guild—so long as his work was good 
they respected him and stuck to him. He 
felt, that the paper by Mr. Gilbert was most 
delightful, intellectual, and poetical, and his 





allusion to purpose in art applied quite as 
much to wrchiiocts as to metal. workers. 
They had, however, been shown in a delight- 
ful way how purpose in art assisted the artist 
in giving expression and character to his 


work. 
The vote of thanks was heartily carried. 
Mr. Swan, in reply, said that there was 
evidence that stone-moulds were used in the 
Bronze Age and the en produced 
solid bronze statues long before the Homeric 


Age. 

Mtr, Gilbert said that if architects would 
only back up artists there would be a F ww 
deal more gilding done, but in their modesty, 
as Englishmen, they were afraid of making 
too much show. 

The Prizes and Studentships, 1906. 

The Secretary then read the Council’s Deed 
of Award in reference to the prizes and 
studentships for 1906. The designs and 
drawings submitfed for the prizes and 
studentships are now on exhibition in the 
Gallery of the Alpine Club (entrance in Mill- 
street, Conduit-street, W.). The Deed of 
Award gives particulars of the competitions 
and the results thereof as follows :— 

The Royal Institute Silver Medals. 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas.—Six Biographies of British Archi- 
tects (deceased) practising in the XIXth 
century were received for the Silver Medal 
under the following mottoes :— 

1. “Our Athenian.” 4. “Ars longa vita 

2. “Terra Incognita.” | brevis.” 

3. “ Device of a! 5. “ Gargoyle.” 

Volute,” | 6. “ Shingalee.” 
The Counci] have awarded the Medal and 
twenty-five guineas to the author of the 
Biography of “George Devey, F.R.I.B.A. 
(1820-1886) ,” submitted under motto “Terra 
Incognita” [W. H. Godfrey, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W.], and Certificates of Hon. Men- 
tion to the authors of the Biographies bear- 
ing the mottoes respectively of “Gargoyle” 
[M. 8S. Briggs, Otley] ard “ Shingelee " 
{A. E. Bullock, Chiswick]. 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and 
10/, 10s.—Fifteen sets of drawings were sent 
in of the various buildings indicated, and 
under mottoes as follows :— 

1. “AD 1690": 6 strainers (Hampton Court 


Palace). 
2.“*Ami”’: 4 strainers (Chateau de Montmirail, 
Sarthe, France). 


3. “ Aus Picante Deo": 4 strainers (Queen Anne's 

Orangery, Kensington). 

4. “ Fiat Lox”: 6 strainers (Le Grand Trianon, 
Versailles). _ 

“K’’: 6 strainers (Banqueting Hall, Kensington 
Palace). 

““Mecea”’: 5 strainers (St. Alfege. Greenwich). 
. “Omega’’. 6 strainers (St. Anne’s Orangery, 

Kensington Palace). 

. “Qui s’excuse s'accuse”’: 6 strainers (Le Petit 

Trianon, Versailles), 

9. “ Reflex” : § strainers (St. Stephen’s. Walbrook) 
10. “San Marco’: 6 strainers (Santa Maria dei 

Miracoli, Venice). 

il. “Sansovino”’: 6 strainers (Old Library of St. 

Mark’s, Venice). 

12. “ Sigillu Ecclesie Trinitatis d. Toinham”: 5 
strainers (Christchurch Priory, Hants). 
13. “Try”: 6 strainers (St. Peter Mancroft, 

Norwich) 

14. “ Vil God I Zal”’: 6 strainers (Castle Menzies, 

Aberfeldy). 

15. “ Wren’’: 4 strainers (Banqueting Hall, Ken- 

sington Palace) 
The Council have awarded a Silver Medal 
and ten guineas to the delineators of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace and Christchurch Priory, 
submitted under the mottoes, respectively, of 
“a.p. 1690” [A. E. Poley, Hampton Hill], 
and “Sigillu Ecclesie Trinitatis d. Toin- 
ham” [G. J. Coombs, Boscombe], and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to the delineator 
of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, submitted under 
the motto “San Marco” [P. Wells Lovell, 
Highgate]. 
The Travelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and 1001.—Ten 
designs for a realisation of the ideal mansion 
described in Bacon’s Essay “of Building” 
were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 

. “Comme Ci": 4 strainers. 
. “ Praxinelle”’: 4 strainers. 
“John Thorpe”: 4 strainers. 


1 
2 
3. 
4. “ Palazzo”: 5 strainers. 
. * Peruzzi”’: 5 strainers. 
7 
8 


ao o 


fo] 


. “ Regal”: 5 strainers. 
. “ Viscount”: 6 strainers. 
. White Lion’’: 6 strainers. 
9. “Zed” : 6 strainers. 
10. Device of a Bee on the Wing : 5 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medallion 
and (subject to the specified conditions) the 
sum of 100/. to the author of the design bearing 





the motto ‘John Thorpe” (W. 8. George, 
Ashton-under-Lyne}], and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and ten guineas to the author 
of the design with the motto “White Lion” 
[R. Atkinson, Lenton, Nottingham]. 

on The Owen Jones Studentship and 
100/.—Five applications were received for the 
Owen Jones tudentship from the follow. 
ing :— 


1. W. J. Davies ;: 6 strainers. 


4. A. R. H. . 6 strainers. 
5. Arthur D. Nicholson ; 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of 1001. to Mr. C. Gascoyne, Gray’s Inn- 
uare, W.C., and five guineas each to Messrs. 
. J. Davies, Thornton Dene, Sidcup Park; 
A. D. Nicholson, ea, gg West; and 
A. R. H. Jackson, Royal College of Art, 


South Te : 
(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and 40i.— 


Twelve — were received for the 
Pugia Studentship from the following :— 
J. W. Carter; 5 strainers. 

G. Drysdale: 6 strainers. 

Walter 8. George : 6 strainers, 

Jordan Green : 6 strainers. — 

T. Gordon Jackson: 6 strainers. 

W. H. MacLucas : 6 strainers. 

Oswald P. Milne : 6 strainers. 

J. R. M. Morison : 6 strainers. 

J. 8. Richardson : 6 strainers. 

. G. 8. Salomons : 6 strainers. 

11. H. W. Simister : 6 strainers. 

12. B. Cecil Westwick : 3 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the 
sum of 401, to Mr. G. Drysdale, and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr, Jordan 
Green, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and 65l.—Five 
applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following :— 

1. Alfred E. Corbett. 4. Inigo Triggs. 

2. C. E. Power. 6. A. H. Verstage. 

3. F. Tomlins. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of si. to Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, Bedford 
Park, Chiswick. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and 30l.—Twenty- 
one designs for an open-air swimming-bath 
with an arcaded or colonnaded inclosure were 
submitted under the following mottoes :— 
“A.D. 1906": 5 strainers. 
“ Ajax ”’: 4 strainers. 
“ Aqua "’: 4 strainers. 
* Aquarius’: 6 strainers. 
* Aristobulus : 4 strainers. 
“ Bo'sun”’: 4 strainers. 
“Cui Bono?” : 5 strainers. : 
“ Dolphin’ (white strainers) : 4 strainers. 
‘“* Dolphin’ (brown strainers): 4 strainers. 
10. “‘ Dorian’ : 5 strainers. 
11. “E Pluribus unum”: 4 strainers. 
12. “ Ellipse”: 4 strainers. 
13. ‘‘ Fiat Lux”: 5 strainers. 
14. ‘“‘ Kodden Gray” : 6 strainers. 

“ K.L.”’ : 5 strainers. 

16. “‘ Michaelange”’: 4 strainers. 
17. “ Pleiades’: 2 strainers. 

. ‘Seed’: 5 strainers. 
19. “ Sphinx”: 6 strainers. 

20. “ Ultra”: 5 strainers. 

21. 1905”: 5 strainers. : 

The Council have awarded the Certificate 
and (subject to the specified conditions) 
sum of 30. to the author of the design bear- 
ing the motto “Dolphin” (white strainers) 
[A. G. Horsnell, Chelmsford], a Medal of Merit 
to the author of the design under motto 
“Ellipse” [C. B. Pearson, Lancaster], and 
a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author 
of the design under mottd “Dorian” [C. L. 
be oy West Kensington, W.]. 2 

The Arthur Cates Prize: 401.—One applica- 
tion for the Arthur Cates Prize was received 
from Mr. J. H. Markham, West Hampstead, 
N.W., and the Council have awarded him the 
prize. 

Prize for Design and Construction. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 101, 10s.— 
Six designs for a stone skew bridge were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes :— 


1. “ Bydand” : 3 strainers. 
: Catenary ’’ : 3 strainers. 


os 
Sees supe 
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4. “Nil”: 4 strainers. 

, .’ : 6 strainers. 

6. “‘ Utile Dulci’”’ : 3 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and 
102. 10s. to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “Utile Dulci” [G. Nott, Leicester]. 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1905.—The Council 
have. on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize to Mr. J. H. Markham, West 
Hampstead, N.W. The Council have further 
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arded a Prize of Books, value 10/., to Mr. 
on Myers, Edinburgh, in recognition of 
his meritorious work at the Special Examina- 
tion, November, : 

The Travelling Students’ Work, 

Soane Medallist, 1904.—The Council have 
approved the drawings executed by Mr. 
rederic J. Horth, who was awarded the 
Medallion in 1904, and who studied in Italy. 

Owen Jones Studentship, 1904.—T 
Council have approved the work of Mr. Wm. 
Davidson, who was awarded the Studentship 
in 1904, and who studied in Italy. i 

Godwin Bursary, 1904.—The Council have 

proved the report of Mr. H. Phillips 
Vistcher, who was awarded the Godwin Bur- 
sary, 1904, and who visited the St. Louis 
Exhibition. : 

Godwin Bursary, 1905.—-The Council have 
approved the — of Mr. F. R, Hiorns, who 
was awarded the Godwin ee | in 1905, 
and who has reported on Municipal Adminis- 
tration in France. — : 

Pugin Studentship, 1905.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Edward Garratt, 
who was elected Pugin Student for 1905, and 
who travelled in Oxfordshire, Somerset, 
Dorset, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and 
Hampshire. : 

Tite Prizeman, 1905.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. R. Atkinson, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize in 1905, and 
who studied in Italy. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on February 5, when 
an pes Ba would be delivered to students, 
and there would be a criticism of the works 
submitted for the year’s prizes by Mr. J. W. 
Simpson. ae 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

An ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last week at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. Louis Ambler, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
some nominations were made, after which the 
following gentlemen were elected members, 
1.6, i—= 
G. W. Home, West Ken-| E. P. Cooper, Acton 

sington C. H. Rose, Balham 
R. Griffin, Southend KE. J. 
R. Mountford Piggott, 

Wandsworth Common 

The reinstatement of Mr. A. Dicken was 
also announced 

The Chairman announced further donations 
to the Building Fund, i.e. :— 

J. 8. Gibson.... £1 1 0 | D. W. Stewart, 





" Cartaar, Kew 
Green. 


T. H. Russell .. 11 0! ditto ........ 010 6 

C.H.F. Comyn. 1 0 0] A. Stratton, do. 010 6 

L. Ambler, double H. A. Satchell, 

gy ubscription 010 6 ee so aaa 010 6 
.G R. Bous- W. F. Unsworth. 

held dibte P 010 6 ditto Gort. eG 
A Forsyth W. Henry White, 

ditto o.-6 OW CF Sie ..3....:. O01 6 

4 Huntley, do. 010 6 . C. Yates, 

P.E. Newton, do. 010 6 GS: icin. RO 6 


He alse Stated that there was a vacancy 
in Bombay for a practical draughtsman, age 
between twenty-two and twenty-seven; three 
years agreement. Particulars could be had 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Mr. A. Maryon Watson, Hon. Secretary, 
announced the first spring visit, to the 
Ventral Criminal Court, Old Baile , by per- 
mission of the architect, Mr. E. W. Mount- 
tord, on Saturday, January 27. Members 
to Meet at the building at 2 p.m. 

Mr. fanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, at 
— a vote of thanks to Mr. W. G. B. 

wis for donation of a copy of the Post- 
Office Directory, 1906. This having been 
agreed to, Mr. Tanner also announced that 
= Discussion Section would meet on 
samery st, when a paper will be read by 
Stipe U;, Dickie on Internal Steps and 
ae and Their Treatment.” e also 
tiated that a students’ smoking concert will 

eld on Friday, February 2, at the Gaiety 
ee, Georgian Hall, at 8 p.m. 

“ onsideration of Sculpture by Architects. 
ie :; y. Lynn Jenkins then read the follow- 
by Architects” anon of Reape 
a.” hen some months since I received from 
ane Architectural Association Council an 
tin en to read a paper to the Associa- 
i at first experienced some difficulty in 
happes & new and interesting subject, It 
iy iene however, that early last year, as 
intern? me Of you will remember, @ very 

resting and lively ‘discussion took place 





at one of the meetings of the Art Workers’ 
Guild on the subject I have chosen, and I 
thought I could not do better than select 
this, and by enlarging on the r I read 
then, endeavour to use it to the of my 
ability. I am not sure that the title is 
yaltogether clear in its meaning. Perhaps 
“How Architects Consider or Deal with 
Sculpture” would better express the inten- 
tion I have in my mind. 

From the earliest times the master builder, 
he who conceived the design of a structure to 
be built, consciously or unconsciously felt 
that the bare constructive details which 
utility demanded in the edifice did not 
wholly satisfy him. The desire innate in 
man far some peculiar or personal signifi- 
cance in his house led him to carve on the 
door-post, or some similar coin of vantage, a 
sign, symbolic of his name, his craft, his 
character, or his position. Later these 
hieroglyphics became more pretensious, and 
as civilisation advanced and the cult of hero- 
worship grew in force, man began to 
memorialise his dead and to build sarcophagi, 
on which he sculptured a history of t 
deeds and virtues of the departed. Religion 
also brought its necessities of altars and 
temples, and its presentments of the deity 
worshipped. In studying the history of the 
earliest g of civilised mankind we seldom, 
if ever, find the art of sculpture employed 
without a direct and useful purpose, the 
isolated statue, unless it portrayed a hero or 
an idol to be worshipped, being practically 
unknown, so that we may infer that sculp- 
tured figure or symbollic ornament, whether 
carved in wood or stone, marble or granite, 
or cast in metal, was designed and executed 
solely to convey an intention which could 
not be well expressed by any other means. 

It was not until a later age, when cultured 
simplicity gave place to the luxury and 
extravagance of  super-civilisation, when 
pompous vulgarity superseded refined taste, 
that man commenced to lavish ornament 
devoid of any real significance on his build- 
ings. I do not propose to illustrate this fact 
by reference to individual works throughout 
the ages; I think it will be sufficiently 
obvious that the argument is proven by his- 
tory, that, whereas in the beginning sculpture 
was used solely for an end which rendered 
it a necessity, in later times it degenerated 
into being, broadly speaking, a means of 
ostentatious display of wealth and exuberant 
luxury, and ceased to be an integral part of 
the raison détre of the building it adorned. 
In stating this I do not overlook the gradual 
development of the natural instinct to make 
the “house beautiful,” nor do I aver that 
ornamentation may not be equally necessary 
in designing from the esthetic point of view; 
the fact remains that a time came when the 
demands of beauty claimed equal, and after- 
wards greater, rank than those of pure 
utility, and that whereas in the latter case 
the artist was limited within set bounds, in 
the former the restrictions were less apparent, 
depending as they did on the individual 
taste of the designer. 

Hence we may take the architecture of 
the Egyptian as one example of a period 
when sculpture was used solely because it 
was the only means the builder had of ex- 
pressing his full intention, and, on the other 
hand, that of the Greeks as illustrative of 
the perfect, restrained, and refined consum- 
mation of the aims of the utilitarian as well 
as the lover of beauty and style. 

There was another difference noticeable 
from the moment when the cult of beauty 
entered largely into the consideration of the 
architect, for, whereas in the structures of 
the earlier designers that elusive quality we 
call “style” was shown in a very marked 
degree, it was the unconscious emanation of 
the character of each particular age and 
people, while the Greeks, with their newer 
ideals, aimed at and actually achieved the 
creation of not one but several complete 
ee —" a re aga be 

lete with style, each with its co " 
far detail of Sraachentadion: each in harmony 
with the requirements of its time, bot 
esthetic and practical, fier than which 
nothing has since been attained to. The 
architecture of that age without doubt most 
nearly a ed human perfection in its 
rich simplicity, won by the wedding together 
of the highest ideals of beauty and practical 
utility. 

aa that culminating point onwards in 





the history of architecture and sculpture the 
downwar “ego began, in some measure 
because of the very perfection of these ideals 
materialised for man’s emulation. After 
every exposition of genius there is always 
reaction, always a host of imitators whe 
strive to reach the same or even a higher 
goal of perfection without ever probing for 
the great secret which underlies the pertect 
success, and which is the mainspring of the 
achievement. Seizing on whatever super- 
ficial characteristic marks the work of genius 
from others, they endow this apparent 
difference with miraculous virtue, and, 
imagining that therein lies the straight road 
to the desired end, seize on this peculiarity, 
—es on it and carrying it Sapend all 
bounds of restraint in their illogical efforts. 
It has ever been thus in the history of art, 
whether sculpture, painting, architecture, 
literature, or music. So, because the Greeks 
introduced a new note into their wonderful 
architecture by the use of sculptured decora- 
tive ornament conceived in the finest spirit 
of logical practicability, introduced not 
merely for the sake of utility, but because 
they achieved the grand secret of making 
utility and beauty coincide, in the ages that 
followed men strove to emulate their genius 
by attaching undue importance to this one 
note in the perfect chord of Greek art, and 
played that note loudly, with many octaves, 
remorselessly endeavouring to make it the 
dominant of other chords in lower keys. 
Sculpture and ornament were applied 
lavishly with no logical reason as regards 
utility of purpose, with no cultured simplicity 
of style, and with little or no individuality 
or fitness. It is true that -the Renaissance 
for a time stimulated a noble order of 
things, that while it lasted a glimpse of the 
vital secret of the Greeks enabled the 
artists of that period to attain to a high 
standard of beauty, in which we find purity 
of motive, marked individuality, and yet 
another fresh characteristic. For while the 
Greeks achieved an almost godlike perfec- 
tion, it was a pagan, superhumanly cold 
perfection, while the artists of the Renais- 
sance, though attaining to a lower standard 
of success, infused a larger proportion of 
human nature into their productions, a 
sympathy with mankind born of the warmer 
culture of a romantic and passionate people. 
For this reason when the inevitable reaction 
again occurred the art did not sink so low, 
because men were striving with ideals they 
better understood, in which the human 
element responded and beckoned them on. 
Another factor had also risen in Western 
Europe, which reached its richest, if not its 
urest, expression coincidently with the 
naissance. I refer to the Gothic move 
ment, that great style in which Christian 
men found outward expression for the 
religious fervour which possessed their souls, 
and which at its best conformed to the same 
ideals as the architecture of the Greeks. 
For my argument, however, I introduce it 
merely because of the influence it had on the 
work of the Renaissance, for there can be 
little doubt that a greater proportion of the 
human element instilled into the Renaissance 


architecture owed its origin to Gothic 
influence. 

Since the date of tue Renaissance there 
hav® been many notable architectural 


achievements, particularly in France and this 
country, periods when sculpture has played a 
logical and consistent ré/e in conformity with 
the architecture it embellishes. Still, there 
has been no great movement to mark an 
epoch, and until the last few years no effort 
has apparently been made to evolve a style 
bearing the vital expression of its own time. 
I have the profoundest admiration for the 
sublime performances of the great masters of 
Greek and Roman architecture for their 
genius and culture. I do not argue that 
another Doric, Ionic, or similar order ma 
be lightly evolved, but, nevertheless, 
strongly feel that, insomuch as they were 
the escent sages a to perfection 
in practicability, uty of line, proportion, 
mass, and sifmouette, F cinih above all, in 
—— detail, there is no reason why the 
architect of to-day should not from his own 
enc om oe Se = set aim 
uce buildings inspir vy require- 
ments of - — aa Meee at least 
thoro t, with indivi i 
yor characteristic. style in the oe = 
etail. 2 
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When we remember that it is a simple 
matter for any architectural student to 
determine the style and date of a medieval 
Gothic building merely from a glance at the 
ornament on it, it seems an anomaly that 
to-day, when a new style consistent with the 
spirit of our time is being surely, if slowly, 
evolved by some of our ablest architects, a 
style marked by strong individual character- 
istics in general, there has been little or no 
attempt at the evolution of a fresh and 
fitting style of ornament to embellish such 
buildings, and we find XXth century archi- 
tecture ornamented with a parboiled 
réchauffé of classical Renaissance or Jacobean 
detail. I have often thought that one of the 
chief reasons why the sculpture and ornament | b 
of the Greeks and Romans, of the Renais- 
sance, and of the Gothic buildings were so 
perfectly in accord with the architecture 
was because the architects were the sculptors 
and the sculptors the architects. Nowadays, 
unfortunately, we are specialists, and, as a 
rule, the architect knows little of the 
practical side of sculpture and the sculptor 
even less still of that of architecture. 

This is, however, an age when there are 
many thoughtful, enthusiastic, and inventive 
sculptors who would gladly assist in the 
development of a characteristic and personal 
style of ornament, if architects could but | i 
express what they themselves really wanted. 
Se long as ornament is handed over to 
business firms of architectural carvers, with 
their private museums of stock casts as their 
sole inspiration, not to get new ideas from, 


but from which to select and arrange, just so | that 
different, that the curriculum of study of an 
architectural 
necessity cover a wider ground than of old, 
leaving little time for the practical study of 
the sister arts; but I feel sure that if 
students were given opportunities to draw 
and model from life to a much greater extent 
than they do, and were logically trained to 
regard this particular study as a means to a 
definite end in somewhat the same manner as 
the Greeks must have, then we should soon 
find an appreciable advance made towards 
more personal motif suitable to the modern | the higher ideals of artistic architecture. 


long will the neglect of this important part 
of the detail of many an otherwise good 
building appear to the historian of our time 
to have been unwarrantable and inexplicable 
in architects showing otherwise so much 
individuality, forethought, and enthusiasm. 

The over-familiar “ egg-and-tongue,” 
“bead-and-reel,” and similar detail are 
perfect when properly applied; still, it must 
surely be possible to devise new ornamental 
members having all the degrees of light and 
shade which mer possess, and yet with a 


building. 
Some sculptors have felt the want of 
individuality in carved detail so much that 
they have for their special requirements 
evolved their own ornament. Amongst these 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and George Frampton, 
R.A., are notable instances. But while such 
ornament as modern sculptors have produced 
may be excellent in its conjunction with the 
rest of the sculptor’s design, it was frankly 
for the personal requirements of the artists, 
and I mention it but to show that architects 
have not sufficiently exploited the latent 
ability of their Seiabhier artists the sculptors 
to strike with them that complete chord of 
harmony and refinement which is compara- 
— rare in the architecture of the present 
ay. 
One of the most notable features of the 
wonderful perfection of the Greek master- 
pieces, a fact that must have forced itself 
upon all who have closely studied them, is 
that it would not be possible to omit any 
minute part of the sculptured or ornamental 
detail without marring the perfection of the 
whole, and, vice versd, nothing could be 
added without procuring a similar result. 
There can be no doubt that the Greeks 
considered the close study of the human 
figure above all else, making not merely 
drawings or models from life, but analysing 
the reasons which make it the most perfect 
design on earth, embuing themselves with 
the essential theory of its wonderfully con- 
structed form rather than examining the 
anatomical structure. Hence they attained a 
thorough knowledge of the laws which govern 
the making of a practical and exquisitely 
beautiful creation by means of critical and 
analytical observation of nature in its most 
ideal forms. 
Goethe wrote: “So much is' certain; the 
old artists had as complete a knowledge of 
nature, and as definite an idea of what can 
be represented and how it must be repre- 
sented as Homer had. These great works of 
art were at the same time supreme works of 
nature, produced by men according to just 
and natural laws. All that is arbitrary or 
fantastic falls away; here is necessity; here 
is God.” And, again: “If the artist, by 


rofound study of the objects themselves, 
nally attains to an exact and ever exacter 
knowledge of the qualities of = and the 
mode of their existence, so that 

the whole series of forms and can range 
together and imitate the various character- 
istic shapes, then what he achieves, if he. 
achieves i 

sets his work on a level with the highest 
efforts of man, is Style.” 


nature which en reat § 
with a God-like impersonal ideality, and 
which when brought to bear on their archi- 
tectural undertakings rendered them equally 
perfect in their sublime beauty and practica- 


in its most ideal form as the typ 
all rules of design. They realised to the 
fullest extent that it could in no 
way be improved by alteration, either by 
addition or subtraction; they knew by heart 
its subtle constructive values; they studied 
the disposition of its details, as opposed to 
its broad, simple masses; they understood the 
exquisite beauty of its proportions and its 
unapproachable 
silhouette viewed from any aspect; they felt 
the value of its wonderful variety of planes, 


vellous unity and simplicity; and, with this 
set ideal well rooted in their minds, pe; | 
strove and succeeded with consummate skill 
in blending these conditions into their master- 
pieces of architecture. 


of the “orders,” a course corresponding to 


surveys 


is utmost, and what, if achieved, 


It was this gigantic understanding of 
Bt their great sculpture 


ility. 
I believe they regarded the human figure 
e governing 


ssible 


harmony of line and 


ts “local colour,” and, above all, its mar- 


I fully appreciate 


modern conditions are together 


student of to-day must of 


Students in architecture spend considerable 
time wading through a long course of study 


the drawing and modelling by painting and 
sculpture students from the antique. I am 
convinced that not one in a thousand paint- 
ing or sculpture students has any real 
comprehensive appreciation of the nobility, 
style, and ideal beauty of the wonderful 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture which they 
copy so laboriously, so blindly, and so 
mechanically, Such appreciation and under- 
standing only begins to come long after they 
have passed through their apprenticeship to 
the art they practise. I fancy that the 
same remarks apply to the study of the 
“orders” by architectural students. In the 
case of the architects, they have not even 
the same chance of understanding the master- 
pieces they are copying as the sculptor or 
painter, who model or draw from a complete 
or sufficiently complete work, while the 
architectural students spend many a weari- 
some hour endeavouring to learn by heart the 
proportions and details of one column, a piece 
of architrave, and a portion of cornice, con- 
sidered without relation to the whole design 
of which they form but a part. I doubt if 
1 per cent. of the students who yearly make 
such exhaustive study of the “orders” ever 
take the trouble to make a complete scale 
drawing of the entire elevation of which the 
column, architrave, and cornice are but 
details. How, then, can they possibly train 
themselves by such means to analyse and 
appreciate the great principles which guided 
the Greeks in designing these masterpieces ? 
And now in what follows, if it should 
appear that I am unduly -critical in m 
remarks, I would beg you to allow me the 
privilege of speaking less as an individual 
than as a logician who would carry his point 
with all the wordy insistence at his 
“5 cok lly b 
would generally be su that of all 
men the architect should age equipped 
to understand and appreciate the art of 
sculpture; for he is trained to consider 
masses, to judge form from its plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections, to realise the value of 
line and silhouette, and proportion, and the 


continually hear of architects surprised at 
the effect of light and shadow caused by 
sculpture applied to their facades, even 
though desi to their own instructions 
and after their approval of the sculptor’s 
scale models. Again, architects are apt to 
consider sculpture as an afterthought, to be 
added to the design if funds permit, or 
omitted if not. The average architect does 
not regard sculpture as an integral part of 
his conception from the very outset, the 
omission of which would inevitably mar the 
entire design, which would be equally im. 
ired by any afterthought or addition. [ 
ave not studied architecture to any 
practical extent, but it seems to me that in 
conceiving his design for a building the 
architect to be successful must from the 
start have two definite ends in view—the 
planning of a practical scheme and the 
making, as far as lies in his power, of a 
beautifal shell to contain this scheme. If 
this is the case, then I cannot understand 
the attitude of so many architects of to-day 
in re to the introduction of sculpture. 
Either it must be deliberately accounted for 
as a concrete part of the design, or it must be 
dismissed for ever, and, no matter what 
funds should later accrue to provide for 
sculpture, its inclusion is rendered impossible 
by reason of the already complete nature of 
the design. I have perhaps unduly insisted 
on this point, because I firmly believe that 
its mature consideration will do much to 
improve the existing condition of archi- 
tectural sculpture. 

There is also a tendency to be too closely 
bound by tradition in the ° 3 sigan of 
sculpture or ornament to just those parts of 
a facade which have usually been so filled. 
Possibly custom has labelled as a general 
rule the most fitting parts to be decorated, 
but it does not necessarily follow that under 
new individual conditions they should still 
be the most appropriate. Another fault is 
common—namely, the over-lavish distribu- 
tion of small frittering ornamental detail, 
which sometimes completely destroys the 
simple dignity of an otherwise good archi- 
tectural design. It would have been far 
better in some cases if ornament had been 
altogether omitted, or at most massed at one 
or two essential points. Such buildings 
remind one of men whose bodies are tattooed 
all over with designs having no relation 
whatever to the form thus masked. One may 
admire the fine detail and workmanship of 
the tattooed design and yet heartily wish it 
were not there. ; 

The proper use of sculptured relief has 
always been one of the most difficult prob- 
lems both to architects and sculptors, and I 
fear that too little attention is often paid to 
the matter of projection in relief when 
applied to architecture. One sees buildings 
where, although satisfactory as regards scale, 
pattern, and style, the reliefs do not seem to 
wholly enter into the spirit of the scheme, 
and it is not until one has carefully sought 
the reason of this that one arrives at the 
definite conclusion that the projection is the 
cause of the trouble. Either it is too high 
and: the local colour is too marked or the 
case is reversed, with corresponding damage 
to the unity of the architect’s conception. It 
must be borne in mind that there are two 
methods of obtaining strong values in relief. 
One is oy having a high projection and 
making the sections rather round; the same 
effect can also be procured with much less 
actual projection by treating the planes very 
simply and making the edges sharp and 
square. It is therefore of importance for 
the architect to decide and instruct the 
sculptor as to which method he considers 
most applicable to his design if he wishes 
_nen complete unity of feeling throush- 
out. 
I am not one of those who, dissatisfied 
with the conglomerate mixture of styles 
prevalent to-day, advocate entire rejection of 
all existing schools of architectural expres- 
sion and a return to the primitive modes of 
thought, and a bland, childlike innocence of 
aught but natural law. I do not believe that 
this deliberate intention to gain originality 
can result in anything but eccentricity, 
because it is not, as is pretended, the out- 
come of a natural train of thought, but 
reality that of affectation. I see no reason 








imitating nature, by striving to find a 
universal expression for it, by exact and 


contiguity of happily-disposed planes of 
light and shade. Vet in spite of this, we 


to reject any of the useful store of know 
ledge to be gained by study of the finest 
examples of all ages. At the same time, ! 
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lieve that one of the surest 
do Semly poco a purer and more forcible 
sapressiOn of the individuality of our time 
wil be found by the acquisition of such 
culture concurrently with @ more complete 
familiarity with natures own laws of 
beauty. ‘This er I contend to be the core 
é matter, 
eee has been written and there 
has been endless discussion on the subject 
of collaboration between architects and 
sculptors. For he own part, I fail to see 
how it is possible, under existing circum- 
stances, for true collaboration to occur, and, 
although in a few isolated instances a great 
measure of success has been attained, it has, 
1 believe, been more the result of accident 
than otherwise. Before collaboration can be 
thorough there must be @ common ground of 
mutual understanding between the sculptor 
and architect, which pegs x & does not exist 
at present. As I have said before, there are 
very few architects practised in the craft of 
the sculptor, and fewer sculptors are there 
who can by looking at plans, elevations, and 
sections realise to any extent the entire con- 
ception in the architect’s mind. How, then, 
under such haphazard conditions can the two 
minds hope to work to one accord? Is it any 
wonder that, for want of practical know- 
ledge, the architect does not fully realise the 
intention of the sculptor’s sketch models, or, 
on the other hand, that the sculptor is 
hampered by uncertainty as to whether he is 
really in sympathy with the architect’s con- 
ception, and thereby prevented from working 
with the sincerity and directness of pu 
which must inspire all true artistic 
endeavour? If by practical means some 
common ground of mutual understanding can 
be found and adopted, then I am convinced 
that true collaboration, necessary in an age 
when artists are specialists, will become an 
accomplished fact, and with its practical and 
successful working will cease the fruitless 
discussion which usually ensues when the 
word “collaboration” is mentioned. 

I venture to lay before you what I con- 
sider may be the means of providing this 
“common ground of mutual understanding” 
whereon the architect and the sculptor may 
start to build their ideals in unison, each 
with perfect freedom of sympathetic action. 
I refer to the use of scale models of the 
architect’s buildings. I am convinced that 
in all serious undertakings where sculpture 
is to be employed as a part of the archi- 
tectural scheme success will in the end be 
a oe attained by the architect's care- 
Pt ga pase - = early stage of the 
Tn th; g, a scale model of his conception. 
n this model he should express his inten- 
tion as to the general planes and masses, the 
ee depths and projections of 
— ings and reveals, and he himself must 
: ws ty 'y means of suggestive bits of clay 
erie the disposition, pattern, and pro- 
—— stthoastte, and mass of the parts he 
bs ke ‘ ne sculptor to enrich. Then, when 
me nally brought the model to the point 
fall a realises to the best of his power the 
uidy ce of his conception, he can 
mest Ay _in the sculptor whom he feels 
of the sympathy with the particular style 
thas the sculptor’ selesig SE Me hie cae 
artistic imaghantiea a in road 
enter into the s irit ‘ f th ony Bogor h 
s mind attun spirit of that undertaking wit! 
inepitation uneu to the key of the architect’s 
iano ebb, ae &@ manner as he never 
he can tndentind ne nicl eran gor 
inspire him with om be a = 
detail which not, Suggestions of beautiful 
Will be may, be evolved therefrom. He 
which plang. sutural element, an element in 
but an in eee tons, and elevations play 
will be cit, st Part, and, best of all, he 
mink the on to realise from the commence- 

‘ost fitting treatment of each par- 


ticular letail in 3 . 
Setali In 
structure. its relation to the whole 


Herein, T ntend. tf 
Success for ‘to |, lies the chance of great 


: for the sculpbag ae Bee have 
: be to do x ally decorative and monu- 
tect f Scu'pture. and suecess for the archi- 
pe or two reasons : firstly, because he will 
whet her be worried by uncertain ty as to 
py 18 brother artist ig going to give him 
nt low the work wil] look when completed ; 
im the moder ne hen. he. sess, before 
} ; det of hi ildi 
will be less likely to bet gumeentionah ta will 


infuse more of his own individuality into 
the minutest detail, and there will be less 
likelihood that in an absent-minded way he 
will label every other member “ egg-and- 
tongue,” “bead-and-reel,” and so fo: I 
}also believe that the adoption of scale 
models such as I have described would 
exercise a t educational influence on both 
artists. sculptor would gain by the 
practical consideration of architecture in a 
medium that he can understand and by a 
fuller realisation of the needs inspired by 
the conception of the architect, while, on the 
other hand, there would be a tendency for 
architecture to become simpler and more 
monumental, and the architect, by means of 
his practical study of form giving broken 
light and shade, would widen the alread 
large field of his knowledge and gain f 
wer. 

I have often thought it would be an excel- 
lent idea if students in sculpture and in 
architecture were taught, side by side, in 
classes where the decoration of architecture 
with sculpture should be the subject for 
special consideration. Architectural models 
should be made by the joint efforts of one 
sculptor and one architect, in the designing, 
modelling, and decorating of which both 
students would e intimate with the 
principal laws governing each branch of the 
art 


Such training would, I believe, bear so rich 
a harvest of practical result that it would 
soon become a definite part of the curriculum 
in the education of architects and sculptors. 
I would like to see the experiment ni by 
enthusiastic students under sympathetic and 
appreciative guidance. 
here are several small sketch-clubs where 
young practising artists, sculptors, painters, 
and architects periodically meet together at 
each other’s studios to practise drawing from 
the living model. The idea is an excellent 
one, serving as it does the two-fold purpose 
of useful study and the creating of a bond 
of fellowship between the votaries of each 
different craft. I am sure there are many 
young sculptors and architects of equal pro- 
fessional rank who would gladly welcome the 
formation of similar clubs, whine the par- 
ticular study of decorative sculpture applied 
to architecture might be practically con- 
sidered by means of pare scale models. 
Such clubs or classes should for useful 
purposes be limited in membership; possibly 
two of each craft would be found to be 
sufficient. The procedure might be as 
follows :—Having at the outset mutually 
reed upon a particular type of building 
giving fair scope for the joint study, the 
architects would evolve the plans and eleva- 
tions sufficiently for the object m_ hand, 
explaining the scheme and their method of 
dealing with it for the benefit of the sculp- 
tors. Then, selecting such portions as would 
best serve the purpose, they would all pro- 
ceed to the making of a clay or plaster model 
or models, and in this process the —— 
experience of the sculptors in handling 
plastic material should prove of value to the 
architects. I would, however, suggest, in 
order that the fullest benefit should accrue 
from the study, that the architects should 
be considered the controlling spirit of the 
design as regards the disposition, line, mass, 
and projection of the sculpture or ornament 
on the f es under construction. The next 
step would be for the sculptors to evolve 
from the lumps of clay suggesting merely 
the desired values of broken light and shade, 
sculpture or ornamental detail which should 
accentuate the intention of the architects, at 
the same time by choice of subject giving 
full expression to the raison d’étre of the 
building. The study might with advantage 
to all be carried further by the enlargement 
of these details to a working scale, with 
practical reference to nature by the use of 
the living model, and, as every process would 
take place in the presence of all, it could but 
result in a better understanding of the bed- 
rock principles governing each other's art, 
elucidated by practical means in a sympathetic 
way, throughout the joint undertaking. 1 
believe that this form of study would do 
more for the advancement of art than any 
number of lectures to i — archi- 
tecture, or to architects on sculpture. 3 
Let there be a practical and sympathetic 
understanding of sculpture by exchitects, a 
closer and more analytical study of the laws 








of Beauty and Nature; let the individuality 





of our many clever architects have full play 
in the thorough consideration of the lest 
detail ; ” sculpture ~ a on build- 
ings only to serve a definite pu , both 
esthetic and practical fitness, on ee once 
we shall see the logical result in the more 
rapid growth of a school of architecture 

ued with style inspired by the spirit of 
our own age.” 

Mr. T. Stirling Lee, in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said they had listened | ree practi- 
cal paper, which was full of suggestions and 
which started very thoroughly with the be- 

inning of things architectural and sculptural. 

he author started with the idea of what 
the sculptor did or what he wanted to do 
when he commenced to ornament a build- 
ing, and he carried that idea right through, 
.e., what the sculpture was to do, how it 
was to be treated, what parts of the building 
were to be treated and connected together, 
and proportion of light and shade. In look- 
ing at a building, with sculpture new upon it, 
one asked how far it connected the different 
og of the building, how far the sculptor 

d grasped the fact of what the architect 
wanted to do, how far the architectural lines 
were emphasised, and how the different 
heights of relief were treated (they were 
very often not accurate in the matter of the 
shadows they carry). The first thing that 
one wanted to grasp clearly in designing 
sculpture in relation to architecture was the 
part of the scheme it was to apply to. The 
old men did not use sculpture without an 
object; they did not wish for a little enrich- 
ment here and a little enrichment there; it 
was all part of a definite scheme. When one 
saw sculpture decoration of building one 
ought to think how far it carried out the 
decorative idea. He thought every archi- 
tect would with that, but, unfor- 
tunately, building or other committees paid 
no attention to this, and schemes were altered, 
so that frequently a building would be far 
finer without the ornament. Many buildings 
—certainly in London where there was 
much smoke and soot shadows to contend 
with—would be much more dignified if it 
were not for the carving put upon them. 
What one felt with the ornament was that 
unless it was of some absolute use to carry 
the light and shade it should not be 
used, certainly in\London. If they did use 
it, it should be of the best. They should 
not use meretricious ornament. Buildings were 
often injured from the point of view of the 
sculpture by the use of meretricious orna- 
ment, and sculptors would rather see a fine 
piece of masonry than any attempt at cheap 
ornament. The one thing to grasp most 
clearly was that sculpture in connexion with 
architecture was only a form of carved masonry, 
and sculptors came to that conclusion when 
they found that they must try a sort of 
masonry treatment—that they must treat the 
sculpture as the mason would treat his work : 
if they should treat it architecturally. 
Another matter dealt with was how orna- 
ment w, and that was important. In 
every development of style there had been 
this growth, and they could not take certain 
kinds of sculpture quite apart from the 
architecture and apply them to the architec- 
ture. The severance of the two arts to-day 
was the actual cause of the want of harmony 
in their work, and the more they got the 
academical away from the practical the more 
they severed the two arts. While the 
sculptor was trained academically as apart 
from the practical they would never get the 
two arts to come together. It was all a 
matter of growth; the architecture and 
the ornament must grow in sympathy the 
one with the other. To do otherwise was 
like mixing French and German and Italian 
and other languages together and expecting 
the result to be harmonious: the style and 
the vision were different. The sculptor must 

ve the same vision as the architect, and 
that could not be put too strongly. In the 
case of a clay model—of a figure, say, for 
a building—if they looked at it only as a 
clay model, and applied the treatment to a 
stone building, the work could never harmonise. 
Many sculptured figures of to-day were 
developed from the actual clay construction ; 
they were stone copies of clay models; they 
were not stone figures, and that showed how 
essential it was that sculptors who did work 
for buildings should see with the eyes of 
the archi d see what the architect 

(Continued on page 93.) 
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ft ifty Wears Hgo. 


From tHe Builder or Janvary 26, 1856. 





Tue Istamus or Suez Maritime Cant. 
Tue object of this extraordinary engineer- 
ing work, now again occupying public atten- 
tion, is to effect a direct communication 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
by the shortest route across the narrow 
Isthmus of Sues. It is intended to be a ship 
canal of the largest size, to allow vessels of 
1,500 tons burthen to pass direct from one 
sea to the other, without the necessity of dis- 
charging cargo. For the mere conveyance 
of passengers, the railway, now in course of 
construction, from Alexandria by Cairo to 
Suez, would be ample acco ation; but 
for the transport of merchandise, the un- 
ee at Suez, transport across the desert, 
and reshipping at Alexandria, is rather too 
slow work for the rapid exigencies of the 
present time. It must also be borne in mind 
that the traffi¢ to the East is continuous] 
increasing, and in process of time will 
demand greater facility of transit than the 
Desert Railway will be able to afford: for 
light goods and passenger traffic, the railway 
will be of infinite use; but how much more 
so a ship canal to admit at once the passage 
of a vessel with all its goods and passengers 
on board. 

It will shorten the distance of the northern 
parts of Europe by 3,000 leagues; and for 
the Mediterranean ports by at least 3,400 
leagues. It will be far the most direct route 
to British India—not only the shortest, but 
the safest, notwithstanding doubts expressed 
to the contrary by interested parties. 


— 





o-\2 


Zllustrations. 


SKETCH OF PALAZZO PUBBLICO, 
SIENA. 


} HIS sketch of the Palazzo Pubblico, 
taken from the back in the Market- 
Gey place, gives a moré suggestive 
wees idea of the immense height of the 
tower than does a front view, in which the 
tower is seen from the ground upwards. 

The Palazzo, built of brick and travertine. 
dates from 1289-1305, and has, at various 
times, undergone considerable structural 
alterations; the crenellated portion having 
been added by Antonio Frederighi in 1460. 

The building contains a fine collection of 
Sienese art. 

The basement story was originally an open 
space, the portions filled in being easily 
discernible in the sketch, the tops of these 
arches being about on a level with the ground 
in front of the building. 

The loggia, as seen upon the top story, has 
@ fine open-timber roof, repaired about 1876, 
and the view of Monte Amiata, as seen from 
here, is one of the finest in Italy. 

The tower, built 1325-1345 (“Torre del 
Mangia,” so named after the stone figure, now 
removed, which used to strike the hours), is 
335 ft. high, as measured from ground in 
front, and the she wolves carved upon the 
angles of the upper portion as gargoyles repre- 
sent the arms of Siena. This tower, typical 
of the period, is perhaps quite the st 
example. The palaces upon either side are 
also typical examples of this period, 1300. 

L. U. G. 


THE WERTHEIM WAREHOUSE, 
BERLIN. 








Tue illustrations of this building, of which 
Herr Alfred Messe] is the architect, are re- 
produced from the special issue of the 
Berliner-Architekturwelt, to illustrate a short 
article on Herr Messel’s work, which will be 
found on another page. A plan of the 
building is appended. 


HOUSE, No. 73, HARLEY-STREET, W. 

HARLEY-STREET is fast losing its former 
monotonous appearance owing to the number 
of remodellings and rebuildings which have 
been carried out during the past few years. 

In this instance the old ios (to which 
some interest attached, being at one time 
the residence of Mr. Gladstone) and stabling 
were pulled down to make room for a house 
more suitable to the = owner’s require- 


The new house contains six large reception- 
rooms, central hall and staircase, eleven 
and dressings rooms, three bath-rooms, and 
all the usual offices, and an_ electric 
ger ‘‘push-button” lift. The old 
ouse contained a fine “‘ Adam” ceiling, which 
has been remodelled and adapted in the new 
house. 
The elevation is built of. Portland stone 
and Lawrance’s red facing-bricks. The whole 
of the work has been carried out from the 
designs, and under the superintendence, of 
Mr. W. Henry Pima by the contractors, 
Messrs. Prestige 0. : 
Our illustration is taken from the archi- 
tect’s Academy drawing (1905). 


HOUSE, No. 32, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 
THe house which formerly stood on this 
site was that of Romney, who painted many 
of his pictures there. It was only removed 
to make room for the new building shown 
in the illustration. A finely-carved chimney- 
piece which existed in the studio was practi- 
cally all that was interesting architecturally 
in the old house, and this has been carefully 
preserved and re-used in the dining-room 
of the new house 

The old house was badly planned, badly 
built, and ill lighted, and now made 
room for one more suitable to modern ideas 
of planning, light, and comfort. It con- 
tains good hall and staircase, large dining- 
room, morning-room, library, double drawing- 
rooms and billiard-room, nine bed and 
dressing rooms, three bath-rooms, and a 
well-lighted basement containing all the usual 
accommodation. There is also an electric 
‘* push-button ” passenger-lift. 

he architect is Mr. W. Henry White, and 

the contract for the work was given to 
Messrs. James Smith & Sons, of South 
Norwood. 





tect’s drawing, which was hung in last year’s 
Academy. 


DESIGN FOR TWO LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 


In designing these cottages the cost of 
building was chief leration, and in 
detail everything is of a simple character 
throughout. P s the cubical contents 
might be interesting, which at 4d. (outbuild. 
ing inclusive) come to 330/. for the pair. 

estorneliy the materials are local bricks 
and tiles, with rough-cast. The arrange. 
ment of the plan shows two bedrooms on the 
first floor, and a third on the ground floor, 
which it is thought might be used as a small 
sitting-roont in summer if not required as 
a room, as the case might be. _ 

H. Reersatp Coares. 


—_——--o--———— 


Tuames Conservancy Boarp.—<At their 
last meeting before the Christmas recess a report of 
the Lower Wie Committee was adopted in the 
matter of the scheme for dredging referred to in 
the Thames Conservancy Act of last year. The 
Board resolved to accept under certain conditions 
the lowest tender, being that of Sir John Jackson, 
to remove 500,000 cubic yds, of hard material 
from the Lower Hope, between Gravesend and 
the Mucking Light, at the rate of Is. 44d. per 
cubic yd., and to invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a centre ladder bucket dredger 
capable of dredging 600 cubic -yds. of ballast 
per hour and of four steam hoppers having o 
capacity of 800 cubie yds, apiece. The Com- 
mittee stated in their report that they did not 
recommend the acceptance of any of the tenders 
received for dredging sand and silt in the Yantlet 
Channel in Sea Reach, between Chapman Light 
and the Nore, as they deemed that the work could 
be best carried out by the Conservators with new 
suction dredging plant. The Board decided to 
invite tenders for combined suction dredger and 
hopper plant for the latter work as soon as they 








The illustration is taken from the archi- 


are in a position to do so, 
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ments, and the stables have been replaced 
by a motor garage. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 91.) 

wanted in the way of ornament on his build- 
ings. Mr. Jenkins some suggestions 
as to how that should be done. Take the 
case of someone going to a studio and 
saying that he wanted a frieze and giving a 
sort of suggestion of it. The frieze was 
generally done in architectural shops without 
any consideration of the mouldings above or 
below it; the mouldmgs were not considered 
and yet it was e that the work woul 

be a success on the building! What was 
found was that it was always necessary, if 
they were going to do the ornament for a 
building properly, to have the mouldings run 
so that the work itself was modelled to carry 
the scale through the mouldings and the har- 
mony of lightand shade. From the sculptor’s 
point of view it was desirable wherever 
possible to meet the architect on the building, 
and make the designs, not in the studio, but 
in situ. Get the whole scheme, if possible, 
thoroughly set out—its proportions, planes, 
and lines, etc. — settled on the spot. The 
more he worked the more he felt that the 
old Greeks worked a great deal from draw- 
ings; they got the effect in their drawings, 
and in the case of the ornament they got 
the same effect in stone. The most important 
point was to - the scale of the work 
m situ; even then there was a great deal 
to do if they had to prepare models and 
drawings. He agreed with Mr. Jenkins that 
the ideal for sculptors and architects was to 
see the thing from the same point of view, 
and if they worked together in such a class 
as the Association 0 in which Mr. 
Pomeroy used to teach, they would derive 
great benefit from doing so. Those archi- 
tects who had been in the atmosphere of 
painting and sculpture, who worked together 
in the studios, were the men who had most 
sympathy with sculptors. They wanted to 
get back to first practices, and when they 
did that they would understand first prin- 
ciples and the common laws governing 
architecture and sculpture. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that, in reference first of all 
to Mr. Lee’s remarks, he thought that a 
remarkable point had been made as to sculp- 
ture on buildings not being masonry sculp- 
ture but a reproduction of clay modelling. 
But there was a difficulty, i.¢., that the 
sculptor modelled in clay first, and 
how was it to be got over? Would Mr. 
Lee like, supposing he had to carve a 
frieze on a building, to try the experi- 
ment of doing what Michelangelo did, 
1.¢., of going straight to the stone and cut- 
ting the sculpture out without any previous 
modelling? It would require a man to be 
absolutely certain of what he was going to 
do, but it might have the result of producing 
- masonry style of sculpture which Mr. 

¢ rightly wanted to secure. In considering 
sculpture in relation to buildings it had to 
be remembered that there were two possible 
pots of view, i.¢e., whether the sculpture 
ps to appear as put in a frame or whether 
“ay part of the building. They might have 
ss I. BR ooaage that the sculptures in 
= arthenon iment were sculptures 
rae within the pediment free from the 
ran ding; but the frieze was sculpture 
orming part of the masonry. The two kinds 
. sculpture required to be treated differently. 
a pe amused to hear Mr. Jenkins say that 
on irst works of sculpture were simply to 
pene facts, because the previous day he 
Aaya the same statement from Mr. Clausen 
~ regard to painting, in his Royal Academy 
_ mg Mr. Clausen said it was only later 
8 panes was used for the expression of 

€ beautiful. He (the speaker) should not 
_ agree in ying that the Greeks in 
em = period had combined utility with 
elon, cause he did not himself see the 
— nt of utility in the Parthenon sculptures. 
© thought that the Greeks wanted to have 
sculpture to contrast with their masses of 
onework, and he did not know—except in 
- pediment which represented the combat 
Be ptane and Minerva for the city—that 
ny "The mere reason in the sculp- 
ERE ; Lope sculptures 
re = = Centaurs wan Ltantthen,, vow 
co ink that was one of the most 
poe. these Greek myths; wanted some 
wed ae and the battle of the Centaurs 
pray Hs ae He could not be so 
slgle a as Mr. Jenkins about the new 
getting gradually formed at present. 





He did not see it himself, and he did not 
think we could ever expect to see a national 
style of architecture grow up as it used to 
grow up, for the simple reason that we have 
so much before us: the knowledge of what 
had gone before, brought before us by travel 
and photography, etc. These facts could not. 
be forgotten and let alone, and for that 
reason they could not evolve a new style. 
He felt much only with the quotation 
from Goethe, and it reminded him of 
Johnson’s literary criticism im reference 
to Sterne, i.¢e., that “nothing odd will 
do for long.” It was a remarkable fact 
about the Greek sculpture that there was 
nothing odd in it. There was that quality 
of completeness of style, with nothing over- 
emphasised anywhere. In regard to students 
not appreciating sculpture, what students 
went to schools of art for and drew from 
sculpture was to learn to draw more 

anything else, and he heard the other day of a 
rather significant utterance at the Slade 
School, when the master said: ‘‘ What are 
you copying that for? You are not to copy 
it, but to draw it.” There was a great 
difference between the two. Mr. Jenkins said 
that one of the surest methods of evolving 
a purer and more forcible expression of the 
individuality of our time would be found 
by the acquisition of culture concurrentl 
with a more complete familiarity with 
Nature’s own laws of beauty, and from that 
it was to be supposed that Mr. Jenkins knew 
what Nature’s laws of beauty were; he 
did not, and he never met anyone who did. 
Sculpture, perhaps, and architecture cer- 
tainly, had not much to do with Nature, 
which was at the most only the founda- 
tion of them to a certain extent; the 
results were art. Just before Mr. Jenkins 
came to his recommendation of models, he 
(the speaker) had made a similar note. When 
an architect wished to have sculpture on a 
building the first thing was for him to have 
some idea of what he wanted the sculpture to 
do, for it was a poor method to leave certain 
places for sculpture and then to go to a 
sculptor and say: “1 want some of your 
work here.” An architect should have some 
scheme in his mind as to what the sculpture 
should express, and in what of the build- 
ing it should be placed. The question of 
where to place sculpture upon a building was 
important, especially on this ground, that 
sculpture and architecture semed to have 
opposite demands. Architecturally, it was 
most effective to put the sculpture at the 
top of a building, as the Greeks did with 
the Parthenon frieze, which he thought the 
Greeks regarded as an architectural band of 
ornament, for they put it where it could 
hardly be seen, and only by reflected light 
from below. But if the sculpture was 
to be seen and understood intelligently it 
must be near the base of the building. These 
points had to be considered. Did they want 
an architectural ornament, with some meaning 
in it when they looked closer at it, or something 
to be studied close at hand? Mr. Jenkins re- 
ferred to the two styles in sculptured relief— 
one to have it rounded and high, and the 
other to have it in low relief with square 
and sharp edges. He (the speaker) thought 
of Donatello while Mr. Jenkins was speaking. 
The low relief with sharp edges was dis- 
tinctly the more architectural of the two 
methods, though there were cases in which 
the other might look better. He hoped it 
was not too personal to refer to a monument 
recently erected in London, i.e., the Strand 
monument to Gladstone. The principal 
figure was a fine one; but there was 
a want of harmony between the sculp- 
ture and the architectural portion of the 
work, and the moment he saw the monument 
he concluded that the sculpture had been 
designed irrespective of the architectural part. 
The sculpture poe were removed from the 
architecture, leaving great gaps between, 


which ought to have been filled up and con- 
nected with the architectural centre. He did 
not know whether an architect had been asso- 
ciated with the sculptor, but he thought 
that the part of the design he had refe to 
was bad in —— He agreed with 


Mr. Jenkins in what said as to the 
peculiar advantage of having models of build- 
ings ; it could not be done in the case of sm: 
buildings, but where they had to do with 
important buildings, and, more particularly, 
where sculpture was to be combined with 
architecture, it was most desirable to = 
duce a model in order to secure the 





result ultimately. In conclusion, he desired 
to say how much he had enjoyed listenin 
to the paper, which was of a very hig 
literary character. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus said the question of 
the connexion between sculpture and architec- 
ture was a very large one, and would take a 
long time to discuss adequately. In spite 
of what Mr. Jenkins said, he could not ip 
thinking that lectures cn such subjects were 
of some value. Mr. Jenkins’s suggestion that 
young architects should study with models 
was most admirable, but should not youn 
sculptors study with models of architecture! 
He felt that there was far more opportunity 
for improvement in such architecture as 
was connected with the sculptural monuments 
up and down London and Great Britain 
t in connexion with the application of 
sculpture to architecture. He quite agreed 
that there was great necessity for sympathy 
between architect and sculptor. Let them 
think of all the monuments executed in 
London, in how many of them had the sculptor 
ever thought to invite the help of the archi- 
tect? They did these things better in France, 
where, whenever a great monument was to 
be erected, collaboration was the rule: they 
had the architect to make the architecture 
and the sculptor to make the sculpture. And 
architects who were willing to help the 
sculptors in London found that when 
sculptors got a monument to design they did 
not go to the architect. He could not com- 
pliment the sculptors on the architecture they 
produced; and so. when they advised that 
scniptors should be called in to help the 
architect and give them opportunities of 
introducing sculpture into architectural work, 
architects would like to feel that they had 
got hold of the sculptor who would know 
how to design sculpture which would be 
perfectly fit and proper in connexion with 
the architecture. He knew one man who did 
that admirably, and he knew others who had 
attempted to make monuments. Public 
monuments in London were not a credit as 
were the public monuments of Paris, and 
one had but to look at the monuments in 
Paris to see the excellent result of this 
collaboration. The monuments there were 
very good individually, but here there were 
very few which one could be pleased with. He 
could not help thinking that Mr. Jenkins had 
given his opinion on the architecture of 
perhaps twenty years ago, and he was a little 
pessimistic. In his (the speaker's) opinion 
the architecture of to-day would compare far 
more favourably and would take a much 
higher stand than the architecture Mr. 
Jenkins referred to. Mr. Jenkins seemed to 
desire that there should be more novelty; 
but what was wanted was not novelty so 
much as more harking back to the principles 
of the great men of the great times. All 
young architects as well as young sculptors 
would find it better if they were to hark 
back to these principles; the novvities 
would come later cn; but what was 
desired was that there should be a good 
academic training which, in France, did not 
spoil novelty, and he felt quite sure it would 
not spoil it here. Mr. Jenkins said that 
collaboration was not possible, and that there 
was no common ground between the architect 
and the sculptor; whose fault was that? He 
did not think it was the fault of the archi- 
tect. but cf the sculptor. He knew that 
there were some buildings by some of our 
leading and successful architects that bore 
comparison with anything that was done 
twenty or thirty years ago. He thought a 
paper like Mr. Jenkins’s should be nailed at 
the door of the sculptor rather than the 
architect. But he was sincerely thankful to 
Mr. Jenkins for the paper and for the oppor- 
tunity it had presented of having a discussion 
cn the subject. ; 

Mr. H. T. Hare said that it seemed to him, 
as to the collaboration of architects and sculp- 
tors, that a great deal more of the blame 
rested with the sculptor than with the archi- 
tect. He supposed that the cause of the 
lack of appreciation of the ordinary sculptor 
for architecture was due to the fact that 
in England the two professions or arts were 
divorced one from the other, and sculpture 
had become more or less a matter of studio 
work. Nearly all the sculpture works done 
in this country were isolated pieces intended 
for galleries and not for application to build- 
ings. That, he thought, was the reason why 
the principal sculptors were not educated in 
pure architecture in the way that he thought 
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they really ought to be. One had only to 
look round London at the statues which 
were put up to realise how much they failed 
in their architectural accessories, and how 
much the effect of them was to a great extent 
spoiled through that fault. He was quite 
sure that some sort of school or class of 
the kind that Mr. Jenkins had suggested 
would be very much appreciated by architects, 
and, he had no doubt, by sculptors as well, 
and he thought that a great deal of good 
might be obtained in that way. He noticed 
in one t of the paper the craving after a 
new an which seemed to crop up so much 
amongst some people. He really thought that 
that was quite a hopeless thing to look for, 
and he did not think we wanted a new style 
at all. What was wanted was a development 
of the old style. It ought not to be a ques- 
tion of style at all. Art was art, and we 
did not want anything particularly new, but, 
instead, the old tradition carried on and 
impressed with the spirit of the age so far 
as possible. Anything new was as a rule bad, 
and all the visions which had arisen were, 
so far as one knew, the visions of the time 
or period, and they died out and were 
thought nothing of in after years. If one 
looked around London at the buildings 
erected years ago one would see that those 
which we thought highly of were those which 
were built on traditional lines. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt said that they had met 
to talk about the architects’ nsniaiecaiion of 
sculpture, but that was a thing which often 
did not exist. And they did not get very far 
in such a discussion before they heard some- 
thing about individuality—which was an 
expression he particularly hated—and some- 
thing about a new style being desired. It 
had occurred to himn that the Doric style took 
about 400 years to get evolved. We English 
had during the last 400 years run through a 
good many styles, had built a good deal 
which we did not invent, and a_ great 
many things for which we should be sorry 
for some time. At the time of the Glasgow 
Exhibition he saw in one of the Glasgow 
streets an erection if Dumfriesshire stone 
which very well illustrated one phase of 
present day consideration of sculpture by the 
architect. There were lumps of something on 
the building which perhaps were intended 
for translations of Nature, but, if 60, 
the sculptor must have had some special kind 
cf Nature to study from. It was some of 
the “new ” art, and was full of “ originality.” 
Mr. Stannus said that some of these things 
were done better in France. He agreed by 
admitting that anyone who walked along 
the new streets in Paris would see that not 
only were the buildings appropriately decor- 
ated, but that the sculptors knew how to 
do work which looked as though designed for 
its purpose and as though it could not be 
altered without spoiling the effect, but when 
one came to some of the monuments one saw 
what the collaboration of architect and 
sculptor had resulted in. On the whole, 
collaboration was a good thing, but there was 
a certain stamp of work to be seen in France 
which was not particularly comforting—one 
type of it was the monument adorned with 
stone angels of imperfect anatomy anxiously 
trying to sustain themselves by obviously 
insufficient wings. The principles which the 
author insisted upon were to be seen 
ebundantly illustrated in some of the old 
buildings. Take such Gothic buildings as 
Wells Cathedral, and there would be seen 

the harmony between the sculpture and the 
architecture, and it might be said that Gothic 
figures agree with Gothic architecture, but 
that they would clash with Classic, whereas 
the Classic figures were appropriate to their 
own buildings and not to Gothic ones. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said that they were all indebted to 
Mr. Jenkins for his excellent paper, and the 
interesting way in which he had written it. 
Few of them had the opportunity of using 
sculpture in their buildings, but they should 
all make a point of studying it. They ought 
to be wrovided with the knowledge necessary 
to make proper use of sculpture, and he 
rae topentured to think that Mr. Jenkins 
“ae Somewhat mistaken in imagining that 
opie ts did not study sculpture. Tf Mr. 
Paris” £2 fe, the sketchbooks. and 
Sete eo a great many architects he 
would be sormrised to. see how very often 

y sketched sculpture work. They did 
a as a rule act in the spirit of the man 
whom he heard about recently who said: 





“What is the use of sketching cathedrals? 
1 shall never get a cathedral to build. 
Architects studied sculpture, even though they 
might not have an gee of using it, 
He rather agreed with Mr. Stannus in his 
defence of architects — what was rather 
a severe attack. Mr. Jenkins seemed to be a 
little behind the times, or he would know 
that the best architects did use sculpture and 
did collaborate sculptors much more than he 
assumed. They were told by Mr. Jenkins 
that in the old Greek days architects were 
sculptors and sculptors architects, but were 
Phidias and Praxiteles architects as well as 
sculptors? Mr. Jenkins referred to the study 
of sculpture and the human fi and the 
use of the human figure in sculpture work, 
but he might have said a little more about 
the use of everything in Nature in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Mr, Jenkins was 
perfectly correct in saying that architectural 
students made drawings of the Orders without 
understanding them, and it had always 
appeared to him (Mr. Ambler) that 
they ought to be taught at the same time 
how to apply them, that they ought to be 
made to sketch buildings or parts in the 
style or order which they were drawing out 
so elaborately, and that they should be 
made to sketch some parts by heart, including 
the whole Order—the column, entablature, 
and so on-—and that they ought to be able 
to draw it from memory. He quite agreed 
that the architect was best equipped to 
understand and appreciate the art of sculp- 
ture, as he was so accustomed to mass and 
form, and he believed that architects did 
think a great deal more in the round or the 
solid than Mr. Jenkins seemed to imagine. 
And certainly they ought to. Some of Mr. 
Jenkins’s remarks were very aptly put, and 
his point as to models would commend itself 
to most people; but it was difficult to apply 
what he said in that connexion, partly on 
account of cost and also because one could 
not reduce one’s vision to the scale of a 
model. If one could shrink like Alice in 
Wonderland to the same scale as the model, 
and walk round it and have step-ladders 
at different points, one could get the 
right effect. One got a _ false effect 
in looking at a small scale model of 
a building. How would some of the fine 
pieces of sculpture one admires—say, Watts’s 
‘* Physical Energy "—look in a small model 
viewed from above? It seemed to him that 
the proper effect was not got in modefS. He 
was glad that Mr. Lee pointed out the diffi- 
culty of working from models, and that the 
clay model was apt to be copied too much 
in the stone, instead of the stone being 
treated as stone 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Jenkins, in reply, said that there seemed 
to be a complete misunderstanding on one 
or two points he had dealt with. As to 
his presumed desire for a new style, that was 
farthest from his thoughts. He did not 
know enough about architecture to know 
whether it was possible to produce a new 
style, but he did mean that, whereas we find 
architects full of individuality, whose works 
stood out so that we could say: ‘‘ That is 
So-and-so’s building,” yet there were others 
whose work was quite different. Some build- 
ings by their character seemed to be suitable 
for London to-day, while others did not. The 
Parthenon erected in London would not look 
suitable for London to-day, and it seemed 
astonishing that some architects should 
design the buildings they did. He agreed 
with Mr. Statham that sculpture on buildings 
should be secondary to the architecture. 
Whether it was framed or not it must be 
secondary in value; whether framed or not 
it must be an integral part of the design. 
As to the values in relief, there were two 
styles of buildings he had in his mind; there 
was the style with large square expanses, 
with beautifully broad wall-spaces, and on 
the top one often saw a relief with a 
round-edged treatment, and he thought that 
that style of relief was wrongly applied. A 
square edge relief was proper in that case, 
but where the character of the architectural 
design was curved and circular a rounder 
style of relief could be used. As to 
Nature’s own laws of beauty, he meant 
that the Greek studied the figure; he should 
have said “ All Nature”; and with a view 
to expressing the construction of that figure 
and gathering together some “ principle.” 
he should have said “ Principles of Nature’s 








laws and eS ae op re, think it 
necessary to copy Nature ether. One 
could gain a great deal from the study of 
Nature, and could apply it to literature or 
anything else. He must stand on his own 
ground in reference to Mr. Stannus’ remarks 
about collaboration between architects and 
sculptors. He contended, as a working 
sculptor who had had a small but a very 
thorough knowledge of working with archi. 
tects who had been most sympathetic over 
the joint work, that it was ever a matter of 
difficulty to thoroughly appreciate the aims 
of a brother artist of whatever craft. One 
might be able to talk conversationally in a 
foreign language and yet remain incompetent 
to judge the values of a great literary work 
written in that language. He contended that 
no sculptor could thoroughly visualise an 
architectural scheme from plans, elevations, 
and sections. As to the difficulty of judging 
a small scale model, he thought that might 
be overcome by photographing the scale 
model. It had been done with wonderful 
eftect hy making the scale model and photo- 
graphing it. Another method was to make 
a pin hole in a card and look at it some dis- 
tance away at the scale level of the eye. He 
quite understood that architect students did 
study sculpture largely, but he had spoken 
about studying principles regarding these 
things rather than the actual modelling. He 
could not say whether Phidias was an archi- 
tect as well as a sculptor, but he contended 
he must have been. If they looked at the 
finest Greek buildings they would see that 
they were all complete masterpieces of 
sculpture itself. 

The Chairmen announced that the next 
meeting will be held on February 9, when 
the Rev. G. H. West will read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Differences Between English 
and French Gothic Art,” illustrated by 
lantern views. 

The meeting then terminated 
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BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S 
THE ASSOCIATION : 
AnnvaL DINNER. 
twelfth annual dinner of the Builders’ 
rouse Association, Se = _ Saturday 
7, in t 2 8 , 
a .C. Mr. A, Bull (Messrs. 
Bull & Esdaile) presided, supported by 
Captain F. G. W. Buss, Messrs. H. M. 
‘cdaile, T. Ballantine, H. A. Bull, R. Coles, 
Esdai e, Hi F F ld J.£E 
4. W. Davis, Ww. M. Hi . Ba \, . E. 
Smith, A. Stansfeld, R. Walker, J. Young, 
and others, the company numbering about 
300 members and friends. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
The Chairman, in giving the toast of the 
evening, ‘* The Builders’ oremen’s Associa- 
tion,” said that the builder’s foreman was, 
generally speaking, @ picked man in his 
trade—a man who after several years of 
apprenticeship and more years of artisanship 
had perfec himself in his own special 
branch and had also obtained a good know- 
ledge of the many other branches of the 
trade. The foreman was the man who by 
virtue of his ability, steadiness, and 
integrity had won his way to the position 
he held of trust and —— T and he was 
looked to by his employer to help to bring 
a job through to the right side, which some- 
times, under the cutting prices at which 
work had to be taken, was not always an 
easy matter. The foreman had also to see 
that in exchange for the minimum wage 
which the British workman received a fair 
day’s work should be given. An Association 
like the Builders’ Foremen’s Association, 
which promoted social and friendly inter- 
course between its members by meet- 
ing together once a month, by an 
annual dinner and a summer excursion, 
deserved to succeed; an Association which 
aimed at promoting the intellectual and 
general capabilities: ot its members by 
lectures, discussions, and visits to works must 
commend itself to employers; and an Asso- 
ciation which assisted its members when they 
were in need of employment must commend 
itself to all foremen, for however good a 
man might be at his work there were times 
when empleyment was hard to obtain. The 
Association had a membership of 120, and 
there were only eight or nine of them out of 
a position, which said much for the good 
which the Association did for the members. 
They had a Benevolent Fund, and 10/. was 
paid on the death of a member, which was a 
welcome sum in some cases at such a time, 
and he hoped the Association would become 
strong enough to grant a second or third 10). 
whenever necessary. A Pension Fund for 
aged inembers had recently been established, 
and that was a work which commended the 
Asscciation . py Pe foremen but to the 
comununity. He desi specially to appeal 
to them to do all they al is aieniek the 
fund, which had increased from 70]. to 170I. 
during the last twelve months, and that said 
much for the zeal with which the members 
carried out what they set out to do. An 
Association founded on such sound principles 
just succeed, and, being a good thing, he 
hoped they would push it along. He hoped 
— all good foremen who were not mem- 
Pers would join the Association which, as 
‘ong as it adhered to its principles, would be 
a benefit to its members, the employers, and 
the community. 

Mr. W. A. Harford, the President, in 
response, said that a good deal of their 
- cess was due to the Past-President, Mr. 
dag and others who had worked energeti- 
cally for the Association. During the past 
on they had added twenty members and 
- N. ‘0 the capital, which now amounted to 
" Ul, The Pension Fand was two years 
old, and they had a balance in that’ con- 
nexion of, including 10]. from the Chairman 
7 recent donations, over 2001. He hoped 
he dai nbers would ‘support the fund, for 
static think it was possible for’ any 
likely to derive. koced, less those, who were 
me Sa es benefit from it took an active 
issued Leek ns the funds, and the 
iinaies the late President should receive 

sm aE 
phaed "The Cook, _ Vice-President, then pro- 
th > Building Trades,” and remarked 
the the term was intended to include 
ne kindred trades, the united efforts of 
rich were necessary to the complete evolu- 
= of a perfect building. r 
vitae Stansfeld (Messrs. Dove Bros.), in 

Said that builders were degenerating 





into merchants, he thought, and the time 
would — come when a builder need not 
have a yard at all, when he might order 
from this merchant or that merchant, this 
sub-contractor or that sub-contractor, and 
get his work done for him. Foremen had 
asked him sometimes : ‘‘ What am I here for? 
Am I an ornament, or am I to look after 
sub-contractors?” But this all showed that 
the foreman should be, and was, a better man 
to-day than he was thirty years ago. 

Ot toasts were: ‘‘ The Visitors,” pro- 

sed by Mr. B. T. Price and respon to 
y Mr. J. Young; and “ The "Cualenens” 
proposed by Mr. G. Thomson, the Secretary 
of the Association. 

mor the evening several donations were 
=~ , including 12]. 12s. from Messrs. 
ze & Eastwood, per .Mr. Townsend, and 
2]. 2s. from Messrs. Wakeley Bros., per Mr. 
Sullivan. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tne first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess was held 
on Tuesday in the County Halli, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., Sir E. Cornwall, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 5,000/. for clinker 
slab paving, and 2,000/. for street widening ; 
Camberwell Borough Council 1,854/. for con- 
struction of a public convenience; Finsbury 
Borough Council 1,000/. for street improve- 
ment; Hackney Borough Council 1,200/. for 
the construction of a public convenience; 
Hammersmith Borough Council 4,864. for 
the construction of a public convenience; 
Hampstead Borough Council 5,075. for 
paving works, and 7,782/. for housing pur- 
poses; St. Pancras Borough Council 2,1237. 
for street improvement; and Southwark 
Borough Council 2,500/. for contribution 
towards the cost of acquisition of a public 
park. Sanction was also given to Woolwich 
Borough Council to borrow 1,150/. for 
advances under the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act, 1899. 

A pprenticeship.—The Education Committee 
brought up the following report © on 
apprenticeship :— 


“The Council on February 7, 1905, instructed us 
to report upon the best method of providing ap- 
prenticeships for children attending elementary and 
secondary schools in the county of London. We 
have accordingly given this matter onr careful con- 
sideration. In connexion therewith we have found 
it necessary to consider also the wider question of 
the opportunities afforded in the administrative 
county of London to children to obtain technical 
or industrial training. With a view to facilitating 
our inquiries into this question, we appointed a 
special section, of which Mr. R. A. Bray was chair- 
man. They have submitted an interesting and com. 
prehensive memorandum on the subject, copies of 
which have been circulated to the members of the 
Council. From inquiries which the section have 
instituted it appears that in London the old system 
of indentured apprenticeship has for many years 
been falling into desnetude, and that in the 
majority of industries it has almost entirely dis- 
appeared: while in only a few trades can it be 
said to be the commonly recogriised way of enter- 
ing such trades. It would, no doubt, be possible 
to arrange with a certain number of employers to 
take boys as apprentices provided a_ substantial 
premium were paid, but by paying such premiutas 
the Council would not be doing anything either 
to increase the aggregate number of a 
engaged, or to secure for them a better training. 
All that would happen would be that the employer 
who desired to engage a boy would naturally give 
the preference to one for whom a premium would 
be paid. We have not been able to ascertain that 
the payment of premiums increases the total 
number of apprentices. From the point of view of 
a board of guardians, anxious to find an opening 
for some particular boy, it is a perfectly justifiable 
proceeding to offer an employer a bonus in order 
to obtain the privilege of placing the boy in his 
shop. But from the point of view of the Council, 
whose interest in children is of a general educa- 
tional character, extending to all the children in 
London and not manifested in favour of some par- 
ticular child, it is doubtful whether a similar 

ferential treatment of individuals out of public 
ands could be defended. From inquiries made it 
appears that, as a general rule, the boys ap- 
prenticed by boards of guardians are the only 
lads in the workshops for whom premiums are 
paid. The other lads come in free, and usually 
obtain the same advantages. Thus the result of 
the guardians’ action serves apparently to diminish 
the number of such free places and in no way to 
increase the aggregate number of boys who are 
employed or who have an opportunity of picking 
up a trade. It would, therefore, we think, be a 
dangerous experiment for the Council to follow the 
practice of the boards of guardians in offering to 
pay apprenticeship premiums. even if such a pay- 
ment be . : 

With regard to the legal question as to the power 
of the Council te pay apprenticeship premiums, we 
are advised that, in the opinion of counsel, “the 
payment of an apprenticeship fee is not } 
unieee the employer, in consideration of 





payment, actually and effectively teaches the ap- 
prentice, and does something more than give him 
an « unity to learn.” If, therefore, the Counci) 
deci to pay the premiums of apprentices, it 
would be necessary to employ a large staff of in- 
spectors to visit the workshops and see that the 
apprentices were properly taught. This would, un- 
doubtediy, be extremely costly. In view of the 
difficulties and pence ag the pursuit of 
such @ policy, and bearing in mind that large funds 
devoted to apprenticeship already exist, we are of 
opinion that the Council should not sanction the 
payment of apprenticeship premiums. 

e ——— by the Council of this recommenda- 
tion would not, however, prevent the Council from 
co-operating with existing apprenticeship instite- 
tions with a view to enabling the trustees of funds, 
applicable to this purpose, to make the most advan- 
tageous use of their income. We have therefore 
decided to communicate with such institutions with 
this object in view. We also think that it would 
be desirable that the elementary schoo!s should be 
brought into closer touch with the various ap- 
prenticing agencies. In many of the poorer schools 
of London there are children, known to the head 
teachers, who require assistance in finding a suit- 
able opening. Much good could therefore be done 
by acquainting the head teachers of the apprentice- 
a which are available. ; : 

fe have therefore arranged (i.) that a list of the 
apprenticeship charities, specifying those applicable 
to particular areas, should be drawn up, annually 
revised, and sent in May of each year to the head 
teachers of the senior departments of every public 
elementary school; and that the head teachers should 
be instructed to report in October of each year 
what steps they have taken to make known to 
boys and girls the ——— thus offered, and 
the result; (ii.) that the voluntary agencies engaged 
in apprenticing children and willing to co-operate 
with the Council should be included in the list. 

We are also of opinion that the information 
regarding apprenticeships should be supplied to the 
managers of the public elementary schools; and 
that among the duties of managers of the London 
County Council schools a prominent place should be 
given to the duty of inducing the children to enter 
skilled trades as they leave school. __ : 

If the o'd system of apprenticeship is destined to 
disappear in London, it is necessary to inquire 
what substitute for this training is to take its 
place. Nothing cou'd be more unsatisfactory in 
our opinion than the existing arrangements. While 
it is impossible to obtain figures, there is every 
reason to believe that the number of boys who 
enter a skilled trade on leaving school is steadily 
decreasing. So far as scholarships are concerned the 
Council offers twenty-five scholarships to boys tenable 
at the day school of the London County Council 
Shoreditch Technical Institute. The scholarships 
provide free instruction, and for scholars under 
fourteen a maintenance grant of 10/., for scholars 
between fourteen and fifteen of 15’., and for scholars 
between fifteen and sixteen of 20/. The scholarships 
are tenable for two years, but the Council reserves 
the power to extend them for a third year. The 
competition for these scholarships is keen; this 
year there were 270 candidate for the twenty-five 
scholarships offered. In view of the success of these 
experiments, we are of opinion that scholarships 
similar to these at Shoreditch should be awarded 
and made tenable at trade schools in other parts 
of London. On this question. however, we propose 
to report fully at a later date. 3 

With a view to ascertaining the need for technical 
or industrial training of boys and girls, we are of 
opinion that an inquiry should be instituted amongst 
employers in London. We think that the best 
course would be for the Council to draw up @ 
memorandum containing a list of questions which, 
if answered by the employers, would supply the 
desired information. This memorandum could then 
be sent to the principals of polytechnics and other 
technical institutes, who would advise the Council 
concerning the best firms in the neighbourhood to 
whom the memorandum should be sent. If the 
principals could arrange that certain of the larger 
employers should be seen, no doubt the general 
value of the inquiry would be much enhanced. We 
think that the result of the inquiry will show that 
it would be advisable for the Council to extend the 
present system of scholarships tenable at evening 
classes. We also suggest that the question of “ part- 
time” instruction, about which further information 
is desired, should be included in the memorandum 
referred to. We desire to ascertain also to what 
extent this system can be applied in the case of 
girls, and the omen i a oe bursary and the 

iod for which it shou eld. : 
ay the curriculum of the higher grade 
and higher elementary scools, we think that a 
definite course of elementary and unspecialised 
instruction. calculated to prepare boys to enter the 
workshop of any skilled mechanical trade, should be 
introduced into the curriculum of some of them, 
and we have thie matter under our consideration. 

recommend :— ss 
"TA That no expenditure be incurred by the Council 
i 


respect of apprenticeship premiums. 

mb) That, wih © view to establishing a system of 
industrial scholarships and of trade schools. an 
inquiry be made among the employers in the skilled 
mechanical trades in order to discover—(i.) Whether 
the employers would co-operate with the Council in 
encouraging and affording facilities for apprentices 
or learners to attend evening classes on technical 
subjects; (ii.) whether they would be prepared to 
allow apprentices or learners to be present for 

of the week at trade classes held during the day, 
(iii.) whether they would be willing to take as 
apprentices or learners children, as they leave school, 
and permit them to attend, for part of the week, 
trade classes held during the day; (iv.) the extent 
of the demand for trade schools and the most suit- 
able industries to be taught therein in the various 
districta of London; (v.) how far the employers 
would be prepared to assist the Council by their 
advice in the establishment of such and 
by awarding the pupils attending them special 
privileges.” 


After discussion, all the recommendations 
were agreed to, but the first line of (6} 
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was altered by omitting the following words : 
of industrial scholarships and of trade 
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—4t.e., “with a view to establishing a system 
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Schools.—The Education Committee recom- 
mended, and it was _—— that expenditure 
not exceeding 5,077/. in respect of the 
enlargement, adaptation, furnishing, and 
equipment of the London County Council 
Kingsland secondary school be sanctioned. 

Enlargement of Secondary Schools.—The 
following recommendations of the Education 
Committee were agreed to :— 

“That the estimate of ex iture on ital 
— of a. y a oe srr 
mi in respec e enlargement and equipmen 
of the London County Council Peckham Secondary 
school, be approved. 

That the special maintenance estimate of 1.591/., 
submitted by the Finance Committee in respect of 
the enlargement and equipment of the London 
pine § Council Peckham Secondary school, be ap- 
pro 


That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 3,153i., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittes in respect of the enlargement and equip- 
ment of the London County Council Southwark 
Secondary school, be approved. 

That the special maintenance estimate of 2,4341., 
submitted by the Finance Committee in respect 
of the enlargement and equipment of the London 
County Council Southwark anadncs school, be 
approved. 

hat the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 1,017/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of the enlargement and equip- 
ment of the London County Council Stockwell 
Secondary school, be approved. 

That the special maintenance estimate of 1,046l., 
submitted by the Finance Committee in respect 
of the enlargement and equipment of the London 
County Council Stockwell Secondary school, be ap- 
provec 

That it be referred to the Education Committee 
to take the necessary steps for the equipment of 
the London County Council Peckham, Southwark, 
and Stockwell Secondary schools. 

_ That, in the event of the Works Committee agree- 
ing to undertake the work connected with the en- 
largement and adaptation of the London County 
Council Peckham, Southwark, and Stockwell 
Secondary schools upon the basis of actual cost 
with the usual establishment charges added thereto; 
the work be executed without the intervention’ of 
a contractor; and that the plans and specification be 
referred to the Works Committee for that purpose.” 


Avery Hul College.—The same committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 


“ That the plans submitted to the Education Com- 

mittee on January 17, 1905, of the proposed adapta- 
tion of the mansion, out-buildings, and land at 
Avery-hill, Eltham (Woolwich), for the purposes of a 
day and residential training college for teachers, be 
approved. 
_ That, in the event of the Works Committee agree- 
ing to undertake the work connected with the 
adaptation of the mansion, out-buildings, and land 
at Avery-hill, Eltham (Woolwich), for the purposes 
of a day and residential training college for teachers, 
upon the basis of actual cost with the usual estab- 
lishment charges added thereto, the work —be 
executed without the intervention of a contractor: 
and that the plans and specifications be referred to 
the Works Committee for that purpose.” 

No. 17, Fleet-street—Works of Restora- 
tion.—The Local Government Records and 
Museums Committee reported with reference 
to the restoration of No. 17, Fleet-street. 
The Council accepted the tender of Mr. W. 
Downs for the works, which have been com- 
pleted. 

“The building consists of two blocks. one fronting 
Fleet-street and the other in the rear of it, the 
two blocks being connected by a neck containing 
the staircase. At the time the premises were pur- 
chased by the Council the back block, a modern 
building. had been demolished, and the tenant, to 
whom the premises were let, was in occupation 
of the front block, which wag the portion contain- 
ing the features of architectural and historical 
interest. Upon the rebuilding of the back block, 
which was completed by the Works Committee on 
November 18, 1902, at a cost of 5,570/7. 12s. lid. 

(exclusive of electric lighting), the tenant was trans- 
ferred to it, with a view to the remaining works of 
restoration being proceeded with. 

The work to be done to the front block was 
affected by the undermentioned considerations :— 

{1) A scheme approved by the Council on July 26, 
1898. provided for widening Fleet-street, as oppor- 
tunity offered, at the joint expense of the Council 
and the Corporation of the City of London, 
and for the setting back of the front wall of the 
ground floor of No. 17, Fleet-street. which necessi- 
tated the reconstruction of the first floor so as to 
provide support for the overhanging upper portion 
of the building. 

_(2) The recommendations of Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, director of the Science and Art department, 
South Kensington, for the preservation of the 
ceiling of the large room on the first floor, known 
as the “council chamber,” entailed the removal 
of the timbers of the second floor, u which the 
main timbers of the upper portion the building, 
including the old front. rested. 

(3) It had been ascertained that the prineipal 
floor timbers were decayed in parts and that their 
ends adjoining the rear wall were insufficiently 
supported, and that the back wall was un- 
Sia Die 
_ it had been ascertained that the facade visible 
irom Fleet-street was a false or screen front of com- 
paratively modern date. About twenty inches 


portions of the essential features intact. These in- 
cluded six fine carved solid oak story and 
ab mouldings of the bay windows, the story 
cies. a nt nd oak pa! : 

I 
Somanen ane fixed to the false front. The whole of 


this old work was thickly { and 
in places the carving could hardly be seen. The 
st and jambs h 
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tion, and it was necessary to do little more than 
to piece-in the portions which had been cut away. 
The missing portions were reinstated from the 
sound portions of such of the internal oak timbers 
as could not be replaced in their original positions, 

The ceiling of the “ council chamber ”’ is an excel- 
lent example of Jacobean enriched plaster work. It 
was found that the modelling was obscured by 
accumulated layers of paint and whitewash, and that 
the ceiling had suffered from the sagging of the 
timbers to which it was attached, and become 
insecure. The ceiling was taken down in sections 
with the timbers ing to it, and conveyed to 
the Science and Art department, South Kensington, 
where it was removed from the timbers, cleaned, 
straightened, and strengthened under the —" 
of Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, at a cost of 1101. 

The oak panelling with pilasters and cornice on 
the west wall of the “-council chamber” belonged 
to the original building. The paint with which they 
were thickly encru has been removed, and the 
work can now be seen in its original condition. The 
fir panelling on the east and south walls is lsth 
century work, and includes a mantelpiece with some 
good carving. The staircase from the first to the 
third floor is also a good specimen of work of the 
same period, and has been repaired. The stone 
archway leading to Inner Temple-lane hag been 
taken down. cleaned of accumulated paint, and 
rebuilt on the new frontage line. In_ connexion 
with these alterations, it may be mentioned that 
the Society of the Inner Temple have recently re- 
built the southern arch in stone to accord with that 
in the front. .. . : Uke. 

We are considering the question of the utilisation 
of the “council chamber,” which has been reserved 
for public use, and we hope to be in a position to 
report with reference thereto at an early date.” 

Houses of Historical, Interest.—It was 
agreed to erect memorial tablets as follows :— 

“To No. 33, Ampton-street, W.C., to commemorate 
the residence thereat of Thomas Carlyle; to No. 111, 
Broomwood-road, Clapham, to commemorate the 
residence of William Wilberforce, at Broomwood 
House; to No. 4, Carlton-gardens, 8.W., to com- 
memorate the residence thereat of Lord Palmerston.” 


Ornamental Key, etc., for Public Function. 
—On the motion of Captain Swinton, the 
following motion was agreed to :— 


“That it be an instruction to the different com- 
mittees of the Council that in all cases of public 
functions and ceremonials, where it is considered 
necessary that an ornamental key, model, illumi- 
nated address, or specially bound book be presented 
to the principal personage in the cerefony, an 
endeavour be made to have such memorial designed 
and executed by students of the Council’s schools 
of arts and crafts; and that every such memorial 
do bear the name or identifying mark of its designer 
and executor.” 

Street Traffic—Mr. Cleland moved, and 
Mr. E. Smith seconded :— 

“ That it be referred to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee to consider and report whether, having regard 
to the fact that the work included in the references 
to the Highways, Improvements, Rivers and Bridges. 
and Building Act Committees is intimately connected 
with the provision of adequate facilities to cope 
with the traffic problem of London, the time has not 
arrived when, with a view to co-ondinate the 
various methods of dealing with this problem, it 
is desirable to establish a Traffic Committee.” 

This was agreed to after discussion. 

Paving Outside Schools.—The following 
motion was also 4 to, moved by Mr. 
Johnson, seconded by Mr. Hubbard :— 

“That it be referred to the Highways Committee 
to consider and report whether, in carrying out 
works of tramway construction or reconstruction, 
these portions of roads on to which abut schools 
maintained by the Council should be paved with 
silent materials as far as possible.” 


The Council adjourned at seven o'clock. 


tims ncorietie 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tae London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Bermondsey.—A building on a site abutting 
upon the north side of New Kent-road and the 
west side of Old Kent-road, Bermondsey (Mr. A. 
Harrison for the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Southwark).—Consent, 

Clapham.—For the erection of a projecting one- 
story shop in front of No, 88, Clapham Park-road, 
Clapham (Mr, H. Smith for Messrs, H, & C. 
Davis & Co., Ltd.),—Consent, 

Dulwich._—For the retention of porches to 
Nos, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, Ruskin-walk, Herne 
Hill (Mr. R. E. Mayo),—Consent, 





behind this stood the original half-timbered front, 
shorn of its bay windows and mutilated, but with 


Hampastead,—For the erection of additions to a 
house known as “ Harlestone,” on the south side 





of Mortimer-road, Kilburn Priory (Mr w 
-Stephens),—Consent, : 
arylebone, East.t—For a building on a site 
between Nos, 11 and 13, Portland-place, 
lebone (Messrs, V. Buckland & Gairard fo; 

the Right Hon, Earl Temple).—Consent. 
ee eee = ee om of temporary 
buildings a ool, psy-road, Norwood 
(Mr. T. J, Bailey for the Education Committee 3 

the Council). nsent, 

Strand.—For the retention of a lavatory 
addition to the United Services Club, Pall Mail, 
abutting upon Waterloo- (Mr. H. L. Florence 
for the trustees of the United Services Cinh) — 
Consent, 

St. Pancras, North.t—Projecting one-story 
shops in front of Nos, 123 and 125, Fortess-road, 
St. Pancras (Mr, T, Fraser for Mr. T. H. Hawkins). 
—Refused. 

St, Pancras, North.—Projecting one-story shops 
in front of Nos, 103 to 121 (odd numbers only), 
inclusive, Fortess-road, St, Pancras (Mr, 7. 
Fraser).— Refused. 

Chelsea.—For the erection of buildings on the 
site of Nos, 247 to 267, Fulham-road, Chelsea 
(Messrs, Elms & Jupp for Mr. R. C. H. Sloane 
Stanley ).— Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—Raising of projecting one. 
story shops in front of Nos, 168 and 170, Edgware. 
pen § Marylebone (Mr. J. W. Stevens for Mr. E. §. 
Burns),—~Refused. 

Walworth.—An iron and glass shelter in front of 
the South London Central Mission, New Kent. 
road; Walworth (Mr. A. Conder for the Rev, A. 
Mearns).— Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Southwark, West.—Houses on the site of Nos, | 
to 12, King’s-court, Southwark, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadways of King’s-court and 
Prince’s-place (Mr. A. Burr for trustees of the 
Jolly Trust).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—An addition to the St, John’s 
schools, Halley-street, Stepney, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of John-street (Mr. T, J. 
Bailey for the Education Committee of the 
Council),—Consent, 

Islington, South,—The retention of a building 
at the rear of No. 35, Thornhill-road, Islington, 
with a forecourt boundary at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway of 
the southern arm of Barnsbury-square (Messrs. 
F. J. Eedle & Meyers for Mr, T. Heath).— Refused. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Chelsea.—Artisans’ dwellings on the north- 
eastern side of Pond-place, Chelsea (Messrs 
Joseph & Smithem for the Council of the Metro- 
politan Borough of Chelsea),—Consent. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space at Rear. 

Strand.—A block of artisans’ dwellings on the 
north-eastern side of Marshall-street, West- 
minster (Messrs, Joseph & Smithem for the 
Council of the City of Westminster),—Consent, 

Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Wandeworth—A deviation from the plan 
approved in respect of the erection of buildings on 
the west side of Streatham-hill, at the corner o! 
Drewstead-road, Wandsworth, so far as relates 
to the erection of an office building on the south 
side of Drewstead-road, and to an alteration in 
the space at the rear of the buildings on the west 
side of Streatham-hill (Messrs, Taylor & Sons).— 
Consent, 


Uniting Buildings. 

City of London.—The uniting of No, 5,'Thread- 
needle-street, with No. 8, Finch-lane, City (Mr. 
T. B. Whinney for the London, City, and Midland 
Bank).—Consent, 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Strand.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the district surveyor so far as relates 
to the proposed re-erection of No, 13, Golden- 
square, Btrand (Mr. W. Woodward),—Refused. 

The dations marked ¢ are contrary ‘0 
the views of the local authority. 

eS oe ee 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 

A MEETING of the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural Association was held at 
18, Tufton-street, W., on the 17th inst., Mr. 
E. W. Wonnacott in the chair, when a paper 
was read by Mr, Edwin Gunn on “The 
Ideal Architect from the Client’s Point of 
View,” of which the following is % 





summary :— 
Clients, like architects, are various. 
Accordingly the client’s point of view is not 4 
fixed one. Generally speaking, however, ‘ts 
outlook is directed rather towards material 
than esthetic needs, and this is not solely 
in the business man. , in his Essays, 
shrewdly says :—“ Houses are built to Live 2 
and not to Looke on: Therefore let Use bee 
preferred before Uniformitie: Except where 
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the goodly Fabrickes 
both may be had. SS ae Seals, to the 


, for , 
of Hond Pallaces of, the Poets : Who build 


i all Cost.” 

them with ere ic view of things I cannot 
This materialisti c+ 

1. disadvantage. Indeed, if it were 
think *h ih true, and the client’ more often 
mor to leave’ all questions relating to 
ie | form and expression entirely in 
eg oe the man ae is (presumably) 
the hands © bee it, only good could result. 
trained to oi of plan arrangement and 
val a conventitet, the layman’s opinion 
agen ally interesting, if mot always con- 
is ammo his remarks, as soon as he leaves 
praytd tical ground for a higher sphere, are, 
= cole. not of an peg bg ge Pome asl 
> bring himse gartly understand, 
eo label and classify with the pride 
of imperfect knowledge, but the general 
; lity described as “style” (for lack of a 
— word) is uncomprehended by him. 
Having now conveniently ower the gre 
ig int of view to- materi no 
ae practical), 1 will proceed a s 
rw “In 90 cent. of cases, a client's 
ae ha mewhat as 
secret ideal would 8 80 “ 
follows :—‘ My ideal is man = me 
embody all my ideas and _Tequiremen we 
so translate them to the builder, that Io tain 
in the result a building ‘made to order, 
oupled with every due economy of cost.” In 
fact, the architect is looked on as a species 
of middleman between client and builder. 
This is not the light in which he should be 
regarded if good work is to result, and the 
client's interests are surely best served by an 
architect who attempts the ungrateful task of 
convincing him of the folly or impracticability 
of some of his pet schemes. I have known 
architects (and financially successful ones) 
whose extreme deference to their clients 
views carried them to the extent of accept- 
ing their slightest wishes without advancing 
the objections which might be perfectly 
pparent to their professional knowledge. The 
man who has need for the services of a pro- 
fessional man should content himself with a 
statement of the situation in which he re- 
quires advice or help, and his adviser should 
be capable of taking the steps necessary to 
provide it. If architecture be an art, would 
any other artist, a painter, say, welcome 
suggestions as to the colours with which his 
palette should be charged, even though 
their giver had commissioned the work in 
hand? Assuredly not, yet a similar state of 
things is of daily occurrence in architecture, 
and = complaisant architect fhe ey 
popular with that concei and self- 
pinionated type of client who “knows what 
he likes.” Another type of client is he who 
wishes to build he hardly knows what, and 
employs the architect to relieve him of 
trouble. Viewed in the light of ‘‘ Art for 
\rt’s sake,” it is doubtless charming to work 
— _ conditions, but practically ig 
awkward—it is akin to the difficulty of solv- 
ing a problem without reliable data. . Assume, 
however, that we have found our ideal client 

one who is able to give clear instructions as 
to his needs. but remains open to reason, 
ready to accept modifications upon his archi- 
tects advice and does not trespass in matters 
of detail beyond his ken. It remains for the 
architect to take care that his advice so 
siven is logical and well supported by “—— 
‘ason. As examples of the influence which 
n architect may legitimately bring to bear, I 
may instance stress laid on thoughtful plan- 
hing, especially in relation to the arrange- 
ment of water services and drainage, and 
‘voiding the provision of such necessaries on 
the exposed fronts of the house. Generally 
speaking, I think it is well to take the client 
into our confidence and present to him our 
reasons more often than we do. How is he 
'o know that these reasons exist, or that much 
thought and scheming have been devoted to 
such matters of detail, unless we so explain 
‘o him? In return for the disposition of 
Sweet reasonableness. let the architect not 
design chimneys which smoke at the wrong 
= ’ transomes at the eye line, and bedrooms 
tho rg Good position for bed or wardrobe. In 
d rt, the architect must be assured that he 
comedy oreet utility or sacrifice it to any 
hon ideration. Our ideal architect will ever 
se both art and utility im his mind, and 
Succeed in reconciling them. This : 
T wish towst be regarded as the point which 
f make, viz., that the ideal architect, 
Tom the client’s » * 

as well as every other poin 





of _ is he in vane: the seen 06 9 —_ 
is best developed. By proportion, in thi 

sense, I mean a due regard for the relative 
importance of al] the multifarious details of 
modern practice. Our President, in his annual 
address at the commencement of this session, 
has put things into such true pers ctive that 
I make no apology for introducing his remarks 
as a fitting termination. Mr, Dawber says :— 

“An architect, to a great extent, must combine 
pA anne qualities that are generally con- 
sid impossible to find together in one individual; 
the artistic and sensitive temperament of the artist 
with the orderly and commonsense methods of the 
man of business. The latter must be ever present 
to restrain those flights into the realms of unreality 
in which the former may be tempted to indulge. 
Such guccess in most occupations depends largely 
upon efficient organisation and management; that 
is to say, on a due relation of each part to the 
— ee that Pune true. It is 

which is dependent for its expression on 
the ani of hy be ond obtain his 
resu rough co-o0 ion wi is employer. 
Indeed, architecture  t a certain extent, more 
capable of being judged by commonsense methods 
than any other art. This is doubtless the reason 
why commonsense people of other professions often 
think they would make better architects than those 
they employ. The general public are more apt to 
look upon architecture as a business than as an 
art; partly because it is ruled more or leas by 
commonsense principles, and partly because the 
accepted method of payment is more businesslike 
than artistic. We associate directness and the 
power of quickly grasping a difficult situation and 
dealing with it with the qualities that go to make 
a good man of business, nowhere are these 
qualities so necessary as in the work of an archi- 
tect, which, above all things, must be practical. 
In the management of accounts, in keeping a con- 
stant check and supervision of expenses, it is obvious 
that, in his clients’ interests. an architect must be 
a careful man of business. Not only so, but in the 
artistic side of his work, in the ement and 
disposal of the plang and elevations of his build- 
beg the business quality will again make itself 

. 

And, finally, let me add another quality 
necessary to peace of mind, viz., the long- 
suffering and patitnce of Job. 

Mr. F. C. Mears, who proposed the vote 
of thanks, said the ideal architect should 
reduce his client to a state of docile admira- 
tion, and avoid rows. Mr. A. C. Dickie 
summarised the t need as “tact,” added 
to sympathy, and Mr. A. H. Belcher defined 
the architect as a “diplomat.” Generally, the 
discussion dealt more with the unideal client 
than the ideal architect. Mr. R. Watson, in 
summing up, said an architect should be 
frank and clear, and have his designs well 
thrashed ovt; he should be keen to consider 
his client’s requirements and pocket. His 
contract plans should be full, accurate, and 
clear. Much of the knowledge required for 
sanitation, water supply, sewage dis a 
and such matters can, and should, be learnt 
from the text-books, and then applied. A 
scheme should not be started with precon- 
ceived ideas, and, if the client’s needs are 
well worked out, a successful result often 
ensnes. : : 

The Chairman, in concluding the meeting, 
announced that the paper to be read on 
January 31 would be by Mr. A. C. Dickie, on 
“Internal Steps and Stairs.’ 

—_—o—e—__—— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

EpINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
meeting on the 17th inst., Mr. H. O. Tar- 
bolton, President, in the chair, Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, Principal Architect for Scotland 
of H.M. Office of Works, read a : 
entitled ‘‘ What H.M. Office of Wor is 
Doing for Historical Buildings in Scotland. 
Mr. Oldrieve said that all architects and 
antiquarians must be pleased to see a growing 
interest on the part of the general public in 
this question, for only the enlightenment 
and improved artistic sense of the public 
could enable any Government to take efficient 
control and enforce the necessary provisions 
for the conservation of such buildings. Much 
had been done by legislative action in other 
European ccuntries for the care of ancient 
monuments. Almost every European country 
except their own was taking action in the 
preparation of official catalogues of national 
monuments, and surely every possible means 
should be used to take similar action in this 
country. Scotland was rich in_ historic 
remains of architectural monuments of the 
past, but the greater number of these were 
under no official cognisance and subject to 
no official control. It appeared to him me 
the work of the National Art Survey o 
Scotland deserved special notice and recog- 
nition in this connexion, and he could not 
imagine a more praiseworthy scheme than 





that of encouraging architectural students, 
under proper guidance, systematically to 
measure and sketch the more important archi- 
tectural remains. The historic buildings and 
remains over which their Department had 
direct control might be classified under two 
heads: (1) Buildings vested in the Depart- 
ment, and (2) architectural and antiquarian 
remains of which the Commissioners of Works 
were custodians under the Ancient Monu- 
ment Acts. It was now, however, recognised 
that other Government Departments which 
carried out building works referred to the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works 
cases which affected ancient buildings of an 
architectural character, as, for instance, the 
War Department with reference to Edinburgh 
Castle, Stirling Castle, etc., and the 
Admiralty Department as in the case of 
Rosyth Castle, a oe ge restoration of 
which was contemplated. The archeological 
remains of a minor character, so-called 
ancient monuments in Scotland. of which 
they were custodians, comprised : — The 
circular walled structures called Edin’s Hall 
on Cockburn Law, Berwickshire: the British 
Forts on the hills called the Black and White 
Catherthuns, Forfarshire; the Pictish Towers 
at Glenelg, Inverness-shire; the Stones of 
Callernish, Lewis; the Brough of Clickimin, 
Shetland; the Pictish Tower at Mousa, in 
Shetland ; the inscribed slab standing on the 
road leading from Wigtown to Whithorn: 
two stones with incised crosses on a mound 
in a field at Laggangairn; and the pillars at 
Kirkmadrine, Wigtownshire. Secondly, there 
were ancient monuments, to which the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, 
applied, but which had not yet been taken 
in charge by His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
These included the Bass of Inverury; the 
vitrified fort on the Hill of Noath. and 
the pillar and stone at Newton-in-the- 
Garnoch, Aberdeenshire; the British Walled 
Settlement, enclosing huts at Harefaulds, in 
Lauderdale; the Dun of Dornadilla: the 
Sculptured Stone called Suenos Stone. near 
Forres; the Cross Slab with inscription in 
the Churchvard of St. Vigeans; a group of 
remains and pillars on a haugh at Clava, on 
the banks «f the Nairn, Inverness-shire: the 
Cairns. with chambers and galleries partially 
dilapidated, Minnigaff. Kirkcudbrightshire: 
the Catstane, an inscribed pillar, Kirkliston : 
the Ring of Brogar and other stone pillars 
at Stennis, Orkney; the Chambered Mound 
of Maeshowe, Orkney. Thirdly. there were 
ancient monuments not included in the 
schedule of the Act of 1882, but which had 
since been taken in charge by H.M. Office 
of Works under that Act by order in 
Council—viz., ancient Runic Cross at Ruth- 
well, Dumfriesshire; St. Ninian’s Cave. Wig- 
townshire; the Pictish Tower of Carloway, 
Lewis; cup-marked rock of three standing 
stones, Drumtroddan; the Moat Hill of 
Druchtag. semi-circular earthwork. Barsal- 
loch; and the ancient chanel of Wigtown- 
shire; sculptured stones at Essie, Forfarshire ; 
Roman Camp at Rispain; and standing stone 
at Blairbowie. known as the Wren’s Egg: 
and sculptured stones at Whithorn Priory. 
Wigtownshire; sculptured stones in Dyce 
Churchyard. Aberdeenshire. Mr. Oldrieve 
explained next the working of the Ancient 
Monuments Acts, and pointed out that while 
the object of the earlier Act was the preser- 
vation of ancient monuments consisting for 
the most part of prehistoric remains, dolmens, 
ancient forts, etc.. the Act of 1900 had a 
much wider scope, as therein ‘“‘ monument” 
meant any structure, erection, or monument 
of historic or architectural interest, or any 
remains thereof. Mr. Oldrieve proceeded 
tc show by means of limelight other 
important historical buildings under the 
charge of the Board of Works on which 
certain restorations had recently been made. 
First among them was Edinburgh Castle, 
the care of which, he said. had now been 
transferred from the Royal Engineers 
Department of the War Office to H.M. Board 
of Works. One of the first things that was 
done was to rearrange, at a cost of about 
1000/., the fire appliances at the Castle, and 
it was now on that account much safer from 
fire than it had formerly been. They were 
now considering how best to re-model the 
block known as the ‘“‘new barracks.” He 
was quite alive to the necessitv of moving 
very carefully in the matter. and before anvy- 
thing was actually attempted upon the build- 
ing itself, he should endeavour to have not 
only photographs and prospective sketches 
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from various standpoints, but a model pre- 
for full consideration. As to Holyrood 
alace, he mentioned that, among other 
things. an old sculptured panel which had 
been removed at the time of the Common- 
wealth would by-and-by be replaced im a 
recess in one of the turrets. It bore the 
Royal Arms of Scotland with Unicorn and 
St. Andrew's Cross. Another little bit of 
restoration work had just been done in 
Queen Mary’s Audience Chamber by the 
removal of a comparatively modern partition 
which divided the room into two parts. 
Visitors would now be able to see the cham- 
ber practically as it was at the famous 
interview of John Knox with Queen Mary, 
and it would be worth while to look at t 
old ceiling, now that it could be properly 
seen, especially as it was the rage. Bagger. at 
Holyrood which “was part of original 
building as occupied at the Queen Mary 
riod. He also mentioned that an interest- 
ing little stair which had until recently been 
kept closed, between the audience chamber 
and the prison cells above, had now been 
opened to view. Mention was also made 
of what was being done for the restoration 
of the tapestries in the Palace of Holyrood 
and for the preservation of the grave slabs 
mm the Chapel Royal. He next directed 
attention to the restoration and redecoration 
of Parliament Hall, which has been already 
described, and reference was also made to 
preservative work which had been executed 
at Linlithgow Palace, at Dunfermline Abbey, 
at St. Andrews Cathedral, where, in Sep- 
tember last, stone coffins of the priors had 
been discovered; at Arbroath Abbey, Dun- 
drennan Abbey, Fortrose Cathedral, and 
Haddington Abbey. Concerning Rosyth 
Castle, he said it was generally known that 
that old keep formed the central feature of 
the proposed naval base on the Forth. This 
was one of the cases in which the Board 
of Works were acting as architectural advisers 
to the Admiralty. It was thought that the 
old keep might be restored for the purpose 
of utilising the accommodation available in 
some way connected with the naval scheme. 
Accordingly, designs had been prepared for 
a restoration, one principal apartment being 
utilised as a reading-room for naval officers. 
and another for the purpose of a naval 
museum. The plans were now under con- 
sideration of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and it was hoped the scheme might receive 
sanction. It would certainly be a pity to let 
the building fall into decay. since it was of 
some historical interest. Two dates were 
found upon the building, one 1561 and the 
other 1635 or 1655, along with these being 
some initials. On the motion of Professor 
Baldwin Brown, seconded by Mr. Hunter 
Crawford, Mr. Oldrieve received a cordial 
vote of thanks. 

WoLvERHAMPTON ARCHITECTURAL Asso- 
CIATION. —The annual general meeting of the 
members of the Wolverhampton and District 
Architectural Association was held on the 
18th inst. at the Law Library, Lych Gates, 
when the officers and Council for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows :—President— 
Mr. Fred T. Beck; Vice-President—Mr. W. 
Edwards; members of Council—Mr. T. H. 
Fleeming, Mr. J. Lavender, F.R.I.B.A.. Mr. 
Ashton Veall; Hon. Treasurer—Mr. Harri- 
son Weller: Hon. Auditor—Mr. A. Eaton 
Painter; and Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. J. 
Oliver, 1, Darlington-street, | Wolver- 
hampton. The Vice-President (Mr. W. 
Edwards) presided at this meeting, in the 
absence, through illness, of the President 
(Mr. Beck). who -~was therefore unable to 
deliver his annual address. The meeting was 
of a business nature. 


—_—_----—__—_ 
ARCHHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
At the evening meeting on January [7, Mr. 
R. H. Forster. Hon. Treasurer, in the chair, 
Dr. Winstene exhibited two rush-light 
stands brought from Llanidloes in Wales, 
inserted in massive blocks of oak and in 
perfect condition. Mr. Gould, in explaining 
how the rushes were applied and burned 
in order to produce the most light and to 
collect the falling tallow for re-use, said these 
rush-light stands were of a similar type to 
those occasionally found in Essex. The 
Chairman exhibited a coin of Carausius 
dredged up from the river in Putney reach 
with many other coins. which, unfortunately, 
were lost, together with the dredger almost 





immediately afterwards, and could not be 
recovered. This coin is of somewhat rare 
type —* vast number of Carausius 
found in gland. It is nearly identical 
with Cohen’s, No. 217, ‘‘Carausius.” Its 
description is as follows: Face of coin, bus 
to right, ‘“‘I.M.P. Carausius P.F. x 
Reverse: “PAX. AUG.” (the word Pax 
has disappeared from this coin), and figure 
of Peace, facing to left, holding an olive 
branch and leaning on a staff. Letters B E 
on either side of the figure, the meaning 
unknown, probably a moneyer’s mark (?) at 
foot, ‘‘M L xxi.,” meaning London Mint 
and value Neng -first part of a silver 
3g rs. Collier read a paper on 
“St. Clether’s Chapel and Holy Wells.” 
The submerged ruins of a well and other 
buildings had long been known to exist upon 
the steep slope of a hill in the neighbour- 
hood of St Clether’s Church, in the Tune 
Valley, Cornwall, but it was not until 1 
that practical steps were set on foot to 
unearth them, with the consent of the owner 
of the land, by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, 
who was aided in the work by local sub- 
scriptions and donations. ‘The work was not 
easy nor progress expeditious, as they lay 
in a swamp, and the water had to be drained 
off and diverted before excavations could be 
undertaken. The first discovery made was 
that of the upper Holy Well. which received, 
and stil! receives, its water from a spring 
higher up the Lill, which may have been a 
Pagan well consecrated to Christian uses by 
St. Clether. Here were found stone jambs 
in position. an arch, but broken, and 
sufficient of the walls remaining to enable the 
size and outline to be obtamed, and the 
trough beneath cut out from granite was 
found in perfect condition. A few feet lower 
down the slope other portions of walls were 
visible, which, on being cleared of the earth, 
under the supervision of the Rev. A. H. 
Malan, proved to be the remains of the 
chapel, or oratory, of St. Clether. Four feet 
of the height of the east wall was found 
with the altar slab in position still resting 
on four upright stones and fixed without 
mortar. Close to the south-east corner 
of the east wall a small recess was dis- 
closed, and another, but larger one, at the 
south end of the altar in the same wall. Ai 
the south-east coraer a slab of granite resting 
on a set-off remained in position. The most 
interesting feature of the exploration is the 
fact that the water from the upper well was 
conducted in a channel through the north 
wall, flowing under the base of the altar, 
and emptying itself through the south wal] 
into a lower well hollowed out on the outer 
side of the building. This was proved to 
be the case by clearing the passage with 
rods, when the water came running swiftly 
through the conduit, and does so still, as 
it did centuries ago. The building internally 
measures 19 ft. 1 in. by 11 ft. 4 in., wit 
a door on the north and another on the 
west. The upper well is not square with the 
chapel, but is situated 7 ft. from the north- 
east angle. Of the date of the upper and 
original well discovered by St. Clether there 
can be only conjecture, but sufficient archi- 
tectural remains of the chapel were met with 
to show it to be a building of the XVth 
century. It has been very carefully restored 
through the liberal donations of Mr. Spry, 
of Witherdon, the owner of the land, Mr. 
Baring Gould, and others interested in its 
preservation. The paper was illustrated by 
sketches and photographs. A second paper 
was to have been read by Mr. Patrick, Hon. 
Secretary, but, owing to his indisposition. 
it was read by the Chairman, contributed 
by Dr. Russell Forbes of Rome, on “The 
Curtian Lake.” The natural condition of the 
forum, situated in the valley between the 
Palatine and Capitoline Hills, was a boggy 
hollow. It. was called the Curtian Lake from 
a leader of the Sabines getting mired in it 
in the war with Romulus, one | although it 
was afterwards drained, it retained the name. 
A small part was consecrated to the memory 
of Mettius Curtius near the centre of the 
forum. represented in the present day by 
a shallow brick basin 16 ft. from east to 
west by 15} ft. from north to south and 
24 ft. below the present level. It is over 
the north end of the fourth or eastern under- 
ground corridor of (Cwsar, and one-third 
down the south side of the Basilica Amilia 
A vase, some fragments of pottery, and sacri- 
ficial bones were found within it and remain 
on the spot. The incident of Curtius 





. ees 
floundering in the marsh is commemorated 
in a relief of rino stone now on the stair. 
case of the Palazzo dei Conservator, found 
in 1553 near the column of Phocas. This 
spot, the Curtian Lake, was believed to have 
been struck by lightning, and was enclosed 
by Caius Ourtius, Consul, with the sanction 
of the Senate, p.c. 443, who built an altar 
there, the remains of which were discovered 
in the forum between the column of Phocas 
and Domitian’s pedestal on April 15, 1994 
It is related by Procilius that, B.c. 360. the 
earth opened in that place, and the auspices 
being consulted by the direction of the Senate 
the response of god demanded a sacrifice 
tc the Manes. Then a certain Curtius 
(Marcus Quintus Curtius), a valiant man. 
armed and mounted on horseback, threw 
himself into the chasm, when the earth closed 
uP, burying his body divinely. Dr Russel] 

orbes asks : ‘‘ Is the story of Marcus Curtius 
a poetiwwal legend of self-sacrifice founded on 
the story of Mettius Curtius, or did the forum 
a in an earthquake, and did Marcus 

urtius immolate himself?” ‘‘ If he plunged 
into the chasm the remains of Curtius and 
his horse are existing, and will certainly 
see the light of another day in the course of 
further explorations. If they are not found, 
then the story is but a poetical legend.” 
The Chairman, Mr. Gould, Mr. Kershaw, 
and others joined in the discussion which 


followed. 
Se an ne 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

A MEETING of the Court of Common Council 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday last week, 
the Lord Mayor presiding. 

Shadwell aohet,—Tn reply to Mr. Barber, 
who asked what was being done with the defunct 
Shadwell Market, Mr. Green said that efforts had 
been made in the past year to establish a market 
there, A deputation had also been received in 
connexion with the project for turning the market 
into an open space, and if a sufficiently liberal 
offer were made that proposal might be carried 
out, The question as to whether it would be 
possible to have a market there of a different 
character was under discussion, 

Strand Improvement.—A letter from the 
Secretary of the Further Strand Improvement 
Scheme Committee, forwarding a copy of a 
memorial to the London County Council in sup- 
port of the plan advocated by the Committee, 
and asking the Corporation to do the same, was 
referred to the Finance and Improvements 
Committee, 

Trade Union Wages.—A letter was received 
from the town clerk of the Borough of Lambeth 
inviting the Corporation to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at an early date at the 
Lambeth Town Hall, with a view to framing and 
bringing into existence a uniform scale of trade 
union rate of wages and conditions for the em- 

loyees in each d ment of the different 
rough councils. The letter was referred to the 
Streets Committee. 


a re 
YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADE EMPLOYERS. 

THe annual dinner of the Yorkshire Federation 
of Building Trade Employers took place on the 
19th inst. at the Hotel Metropole, Leeds. Mr. 

Paul Rhodes (President) was in the chair. 

In proposing success to “ The National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers,” Mr. 5. 
Smethurst (Oldham) said the o: isation was 
growing in importance every year, Defensive in its 
aims, it was founded on a broad basis of representa- 
tion, and was financially sound, Great hopes 
were entertained, he said, that the result of the 
new conciliation scheme that was about to be 
inaugurated would be that there would be abso- 
lutely no more strikes or lock-outs, The scheme 
had been favourably received in Lancashire, 
and there was reason for believing that it would 
be received with equal favour in other parts of 
the country. Under the new scheme every effort 
would be made to settle amicably every pot 
that might be raised between employers and 
workmen, and without cessation of work. In 
view of the growing strength of labour it behoved 
masters to be well organised and to be suitably 
financed, 

Mr. W. Shepherd (London), President of the 
National Federation, nd It was true 
that the Masters’ Federation was mainly meant 
for defensive purposes, If it had not been for the 
strength of the masters’ organisation such & 
scheme of conciliation as had been indicated 
would not have been possible, It was only 
when two ies became organised and strong 
that they Coe to respect one another—that 
conciliation became possible, They stood for 
freedom of contract, and for equitable and just 
treatment. When it was realised that, taking 
the country as a whole, building was the largest 
industry in England, after agriculture, one felt 
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was very little litigation amongst 
tn ptt very little friction amongst them. 
With regard to the progress of labour, it behoved 
that Federation to wateh what was going on 
around them, He was ready to acknowledge 
that the Labour tatives who had come to 
the front had @ high conception. of their duties, 
and a keen sense of their responsibilities. It was 
for employers to watch the trend of events. 

Mr. W. Nicholson, Vice-President of the 
National Federation, also acknowledged the toast. 
What the Federation now stood most in need of 
was a reserve fund, That reserve fund might be 
termed the masters’ premium against labour. 
With to the conciliation scheme it was 
important that the conciliation board should be a 
strong one, One thing the trade had to be 
particularly thankful for was the concession that 
there should be no cessation of work pending 

tiations, 

“: J. Dawson (Huddersfield) proposed the 
toast of “* Architects and Surveyors,” and it was 
responded to by Mr. G. B. Bulmer, President of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
Alderman Judge (Wakefield) gave “ The City and 
Trade of Leeds,” and this was responded to by 
Mr, Charles Myers. ; 

Mr. J. H. Armitage, Chairman of the Leeds 
Waterworks Committee, proposed “The York- 
shire Federation of Building Trade Employers,” 
and the toast was res to by the ident 
(Mr, Paul Rhodes) and the Vice-President (Mr. 
A. W. Sinclair). 

--——-e— — 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
managers of the Metropolitan Aslyums District 
was held on Saturday last week at the offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

East Cliffe House, Margate.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Children’s Committee the Works 
Committee were instructed to submit a plan and 
estimate of cost of additional staff 
accommodation at this seaside home. 

North Eastern Hospital,—The amepdedl plan 
of the new boiler house, ete., at this hospital 
was approved and the matter was referred to the 
Works Committee to be dealt with. 

Joyce Green Hospital.—A sketch plan, prepared 
by the Engineer in Chief, of a pro goods 
reception station at Joyce Green Hospital was 
approved, and 1eferred to the Works Committee. 
A scheme for the erection of staff cottage at the 
hospital was referred to the same Committee. 

South Eastern Hospital.—Plans prepared by 
Messr3, T. W. Aldwinckle & Son for structural 
alterations in the boiler house at this institution 
were approved, and ordered to be forwarded to the 
Local Government Board for sanction. It was 
agreed also, subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, to enter into a contract with 
Messrs, Babeox & Wilcox for providing and fixing 
three :multi-tubular boilers, with settings and 
mechanical stokers, for the sum of 2,259/., and it 
was further agreed to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to inviting tenders from 
six selected firms for the execution of engineering, 
pipe work, fitting, ete, in connexion with the 
installation of the new boilers. 


RH 


COMPETITION 


SuirE Haty, Norwicn.—In reference to 
the paragraph in our last issue relat- 
ing to the proposed enlargement of the Shire 
Hall, Norwich, a mistake was made in the 
names of the authors of the first and second 
premiated designs. Mr, Tench is the author 
of the design placed first, and Mr. Wm. 
Whiddington, 71, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
the author of the design placed second. The 
mistakes were not ours. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Tue Venrtration, LicetTmsc, anp Heat- 
ING oF Dwetixes. By J. W. Thomas, 
I.C.. F.C.8. (Longmans, Green, & Co. 


F. 
6s. 


_ DerarvMenta Deecrstons. By the Local 
Government Board, Board of Education, 
Home Office, and Treasury. Quarterly Issue 
No. 1. (8. Edgecambe Rogers. 2s.) 

_, ue Warer Suppry or Vin~aGes aND SMALL 
ie ‘s. By H. C, H. Shenton, M.S.E. 


y frovernment Journal Office. 6d.) 
. L ‘AL GOVERNMENT ANNUAL AND OFFICIAL 
IRECTORY. Edited by 8. Ed be 


(Local Government Journal Office. 


By Alfred A. 
(Sweet & Max- 


lovers 
ls. 6d.) 
Tae Law Or COMPENSATION. 
Hudson, Barrister-at-Law. 
Weil.) 
THe Arts anp Crarrs Movement. B 
- J. Cobden-Sanderson. (Hemanerennit 
Publishing Society.) 


| too pleased to 





Correspondence. 


ARCHITECTURAL “ REFINEMENTS.” 
Smrm,—-The article in your journal dealing 
with Professor Goodyear’s conclusions, and 
the further reference to the matter in the 
issue of the Builder for December 9, enter- 
tained me immensely. I had previously won- 
dered, after my perusal of the rts of 
the Edinburgh lectures as published and 
commented upon in other journals, whether 
the time was not ripe for someone with a 
gift for writing to come forward and finally 
demolish these pseudo-scientific theories. 
One can but suppose that their ready ado 
tion by an unthinking public is due to the 
modern tendency to invest everything ancient 
with a undue mysticism. In another direc- 
raed — same thin og be observed —— 
ighly-developed faculty some people have 
for detecting symbolism in everything 
relating to the structure of a church. 

You will pardon what may be properly 
described as a pointless letter, but in a 
country like this, where the mental horizon 
of the inhabitants is bounded by the share 
market, it is a relief to feel oneself in touch 
with London. In this respect the Builder 
is a most valuable link. 

Frepx. Cuatrerton, A.R.1.B.A. 

Pretoria Club, Pretoria, December 30. 


APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 

Sir,—lIf the system advocated by “ An Archi- 
tect "’ became law, poor unfortunate builders 
would have to wait months before starting their 
jobs, whereas at present they can give notice to 
the District Surveyor and start the work in 
twenty-four hours, 

There are architects and architects, and in 
some cases it is a blessing for the public that the 
District Surveyors are competent and experienced 
architects, can point out the weak spots in the 
construction, and save collapse and, perhaps, loss 
of life. 

I have never met the machines named; a 
very difficult Act has to be interpreted, and the 
learned bodies agree with the public that the 
District Surveyors are a credit to the profession 
to which they belong. 

Surely “ An Architect ’’ knows that “ light and 
air’ is regulated by common law and not by the 
Building Acts. 

The Guild Court may answer for the little towns 
of Scotland as the district councils do for the 
provincial towns, but the experience of sixty 
years shows that the independent officer is the 
best arrangement for London. 

District Surveyor. 


CHARING CROSS ACCIDENT. 

Srr,—More than thirty years ago a lamp- 
post fell down in Marylebone-road through in- 
ternal oxidation. The lamp-post was moulded 
horizontally and the fracture took place at a 
deeply-indented annular moulding. wrote to 
the Builder at the time stating that ironwork 
required internal protection, especially tubular 
ironwork and parts of ironwork not externally 
visible. 

Since then the lamp-posts in this town have 

been replaced by others moulded vertically 
only and fluted like columns from top to bottom, 
which is a much safer construction. I also sug- 
gested internal painting. 
’ The best colour for ironwork is Prussian blue, 
which is made from hydrocyanite of iron and has, 
of all ferrugic colours, the strongest affinity for 
that metal. A gateway at Hardwick Hall, Bury 
St. Edmunds, was painted with this colour before 
1836, and when I saw it in 1889 it had kept its 
colour ever since and probably .has continued so 
to this day. Water Scarci“t. 

Colchester. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
Str,—Referring to your notice of a chair in the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, while admitting the 
justice of your remark, “seems rather a small 
matter to have occupied the resources of four 
designers,” may we be allowed to say that the 
chair in question forms only one item in a com- 
plete scheme for the decoration and furnishing of 
a house on which we are at were working 
Had it been ible, we should have been only 
ve exhibited the whole scheme. 
For the “ Guild of Four Designers,” 
Lrypsay P. Burrerrrecp, Secretary. 


——_@e—__— 














GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, WaxerFieLp.—The new 
chancel of this church, which has just been com- 

leted, was erected from the desi of Mr. J. T. 

klethwaite at a cost of 4, . In addition 
to the chancel proper, an organ chamber and 
vestry have also been provided, 

Boys’ Scnoort, Barry.—On the 6th inst. the 
new boys’ department of the Council schools 
in Romilly-road, Barry, was opened. The 
building rovides accommodation for 346 
children. re are seven classrooms, each com- 
municating separately with an assembly hail 
62 ft. long by 32 ft. wide. Mr. G. A. Birken- 

ead, architect, prepared the plans for the work, 
and the contractor was Mr. W. Britton. The 
total cost of the work, including furniture, 
amounted to about 4,8501, 

Cuurcn Extension, Grascow.—The Catholic 
Apostolic Church in Catherine-street, Glasgow, 
has been e by the addition of a north 
aisle, south west porches, baptistry, and a 
ladies’-room, The work has been carried out 
from designs pre by Messrs. Salmon & Son 
& Gi ie, architects, of Gl w, at a cost of 
about 3,500, The origi ehurch was built 
under the su ision of the late Bailie Salmon 
from sketch igns by Pugin. 

Cuurcn-Room, Heata Enp.—On the 4th 
inst, the Bishop of Winchester opened a new 
church-room at Heath End. Mr. A. J. Stedman 
prepared the plans and Messrs, Cesar Brothers 
were the builders. 

Parish Room, Market Draytron.—A new 
— room, which has been erected on the old 

wling-green, Market Drayton, was opened 
on the 8th inst. by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
The building was designed by Mr. G. A. Craig, 
architect and surveyor, of Market Drayton, and 
contains a hall 53 ft. by 30 ft., a stage 21 ft. by 
20 ft., and a reading and recreation room. There 
is also a kitchen, and the entire premises are 
heated throughout with hot water and arti- 
ficially lighted by electricity. The cost was 
1,5001. 

Distraicr Lisrary, Giascow.—The new 
Dennistoun District Library, which has just been 
opened in Craigpark-street, makes the sixth 
district library opened by the Corporation since 
the adoption by the city of the Public Libraries 
Act, all having been built from designs by Mr. 
Rhind, The lending department is situated in 
the centre of the ground floor, in front being 
the ladies’-room, and in the rear a general 
reading-room. On the upper floor are reading- 
rooms for boys and girls. The general reading- 
room provides accommodation for 330 readers, 
The cost of the building, exclusive of site, is esti- 
mated at a little over 7,000I. . 

BroapstTraik Inn, Skene, N.B.—The Broad- 
straik Inn, on the estate of Leddach, Skene, has 
just been reopened after having been rebuilt. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr were the architects for 
the work, the contractors being as follows :— 
Messrs. George Duncan, Inverurie (mason) ; 
Moir, Inverurie (plasterer) ; Calder, Cults (slater) ; 
Stewart, Blackfriars-street, Aberileen (plumber) ; 
Hall, Mile-End, Aberdeen (joiner) ; Watt & Sons, 
Aberdeen (painters). 

Lisrary, WiInpHiLt, Sarerey.—The Carnegie 
Library at Windhill, in the Shipley district, was 
opened recently. Situated at the junction of 
Leeds-road and Fountain-street, near the bottom 
of Carr-lane, the building occupies a central 
— Passing through the vestibule and a 

xagonal entrance-hall, the visitor reaches the 
lending library, on each side of which are the 
reference library and the reading-room. Accom- 
modation has been provided for about 8,000 
volumes in the lending department and for fifty 
readers in the reading-room. The librarian’s- 
room is placed between these two, the floor 
being raised to afford full supervision. Upstairs 
is a students’ room, a ladies’ room, a patent 
journal room, and lecture-hall, with anteroom 
and public lavatories for both sexes. The lecture. 
hall affords accommodation for 150 persons 
nominally, but by the adoption of the sliding 
partition system the whole of the accommodation 
on this floor has been made available for one 
room in case of necessity. In the anteroom 
provision has been made for the preparation of 
teas. The elevations are carried out in local 
stone, and the whole of the interior woodwork 
is in pitch-pine, varnished. The floors are con- 
structed of steel and concrete, the vestibule, 
entrance-hall, and landing being laid with terrazzo 
mosaic and the remainder with pitch-pine boards, 
The furnishings are of pitch-pine and teak. The 
building is warmed on the low-pressure hot-water 
system and lighted by electricity. Mr. Abm. 
on Se was the architect, and the work 
has carried out under his superintendence 
~ — following contractors :—Masons, Messrs, 

i & 


; joiner, James Deacon; 
umber, Mr. me] Jackson ; plasterers, Messra, 
. & W. Bates; slater, Mr. Thomas ton 5 


steelwork, Abm. Pulman & Sons, Ltd. ; 
Mr. 8. Rushworth; ventilating, Messrs. P 


er, Mr, S. Charnock ; tiling, 
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re-opened after renovation and partial rebuilding. 
The result of the restoration has been the pro- 
vision of a new ward (the Blackman Ward), the 
erection of a new mortuary and -mortem 
room, a reorganisation of the out-patient depart- 
ment, the substitution of hard wood for the worn- 
out deal floori and a general putting of the 
institution into hygienic and sanitary condition, 
In addition to this work in the hospital proper 
an enlargement of the Nurses’ Home has been 
carried out by the provision of seven additional 
bedrooms at a cost of about 350%. The walls of 
the corridors and walls of the hospital have now 
been finished with terrazzo to a height of 4 ft. 6in. 
and above that with hard plaster. New heating 
and ventilating arrangements have also been 
introduced and certain alterations made in the 
internal structure. An anesthetising room has 
now been provided adjoining the operating theatre, 
and this latter has been practically rebuilt upon 
modern principles. The lighting has been 
improved, the walls and ceiling finished with 
opaline lining throughout, a terrazzo floor pro- 
vided, and new fittings putin. Thedrainage of the 
hospital was remodelled some few years ago, 
but new sanitary fittings have been put in 
throughout. Mr. W. J. Jennings, of Canterbury, 
architect and Diocesan Surveyor, was the archi- 
tect, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs, Gann & Co., of Whitstable. 

SocreTy FOR THE PRoP4<aTION OF THE GOSPEL, 
—At the last monthly meeting of the Society, 
held on January 19, it was officially announced 
that Sir William Emerson had been appointed 
architect of the new premises to be built for the 
Society, and that the new scheme would be 
pre forthwith. 

New Pavizion AND Car§ For THE BrRIDLING- 
ton CorPoraTion.—Contracts have been settled 
this week for a new pavilion to hold 3,500 persons, 
designed by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, 
architects, Manchester. The building will have 
an inclined floor, gallery round three sides com- 
municating with outside balcony, and proscenium 
with stage thoroughly equipped for theatrical 
performances, artista’ retiring-rooms, etc., also 
a large café communicating with pavilion. 

Worxtnc Men’s Coitece, Lonpon.—On 
Saturday last week, Sir William Anson, M.P., 
opened the new buildings of the Working Men’s 
College, which have been erected in Crowndale- 
road, N.W. The architect is Mr. W. D. Carée, 
and the builders are Messrs. W. Johnson & Co. 
(Limited), The atcommodation is sufficient for 
over 1,000 students, comprising, besides the 
ordinary class-rooms, three laboratories (physical, 
biological, and chemical), art-room, hall, library, 
museum, coffee, common, and club rooms, and a 
gymnasium, The cost of the site was 6,6001,, 
exclusive of expenses ; the estimate for the build- 
ing was 22,475l., and for furnishing and equipment 


1,0001, 
<> 
APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Marcus Hosxrns, of Mumbles, has been 
appointed the Estate Agent and Valuer to the 
Swansea Corporation. 


—__o-~-e—__—_— 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Proposep RESERVOIR, STANDISH, WIGAN.— 
Colonel A, J, Hepper, D.S.0., R.E., Local 
Government Board Inspector, recently attended 
at the Council Offices, Standish, and held an 
inquiry into the application of the Council to 
borrow 2,9001. for the purposes of constructing 
& reservoir on land adjoining Green-lane, Standish. 
Mr. W. Lees (Law Clerk) said the only place avail- 
able for the site was the top of Prospect Hill,-and 
the Council proposed to lease a plot of land con- 
taining 444 sq. yds. The capacity of the 
reservoir would be 300,000 gallons. Mr. George 
Heaton, the engineer for the scheme, was called, 
and in answer to the Inspector stated that the 
bottom of the reservoir was to be made of cement 
and concrete. 

Water Suppry To Tenement Hovses,— 
The Public Health Committee of Holborn Borough 
Council reported on Monday that in March last 
they instructed the Medical Officer of Health to 
take steps wherever necessary for the serving of 
notices with a view to securing the provision of a 
proper and sufficient supply of water for the 
tenants of every floor of all tenement houses in 
the borough. A number of notices had from 
time to time been served since, and in the majority 
of instances the owners had complied with the 
local authorities’ requirements, In some cases, 
however, the Committee had been satisfied if 
one additional water supply was provided about 

imdway between the basement and the top 
floor, In two cases it had been found necessary 
to take legal proceedings, and in both orders 
were made by the magistrate for the provision of 
“& proper and sufficient water supply. The 
Committee were informed that similar proceedings 
which had recently been instituted by the Coun- 
cils of other boroughs at the Marylebone and 

Paddington Police Courts had been unsuccessful, 

In the Paddington case, which was dismi 


of the section of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, “ p and sufficient supply ” referred to 
the sources of the supply and not the provision 
of taps within the house. The matter having 
been brought before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, that 
Committee stated they were advised that it was 
by no means clear that the present law was not 
sufficient to meet the case. Having regard, 
however, to the adverse decision above referred 
to, the Committee of the Holborn Borough 
Council was of opinion that it was desirable that 
the existing law should be amended with a view 
to enabling local authorities to enforce the pro- 
vision of an adequate and accessible supply of 
water to floors in tenement houses, and they 

decided (subject to the usual sanction) to urge 
the London County Council to take the necessary 
steps to obtain an amendment of the existing law. 

——-—__--o—__———- 
FOREIGN. 

France.—The Société des Artistes Décorateurs 
have organised at the Galliera Museum an interest- 
ing exhibition of art applied to the furnishing 
and decoration of reoms.——A marble tablet 
in memory of David d’Angers has been placed 
on the house, No. 85, Rue d’'Assas, where D’ An- 
gers had his studio and where he died.——A 
collection of 85 ping 1 — engraved by 
Rembrandt has been found in Paris, belonging 
formerly to the Collection Mariette, The plates, 
which represent, among other subjects, The 
Descent from the Cross, the Raising of Lazarus, 
the Death of the Virgin, Doctor Faust, etc., 
have been purchased by the proprietors of 
L Artiste, and by them Ele to the Ryks 
Museum.———M. Tony Robert-Fleury has been 
elected President of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais (Old Salon), and M, Roll President of The 
Société Nationale (New Salon),——The Minister 
of Public Education has authorised the marriage 
of a young artist who is a pensioner student at 
the Villa Medici. This is an unheard-of privilege, 
as heretofore celibacy has been obligatory on 
students of the Ecole Frangaise at Rome,—— 
The work of restoration at the Chateau of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, commenced 43 years ago 
under the Imperial Government, is now to be 
taken up again and completed. The Munici- 
pality of Dijon have voted 740,000 francs for 
various architectural work, among which is the 
restoration of the Salle de Flore in the Palais 





des Etats of Bourgogne.——Tlie works for a new 
museum and school of drawing have been com- 
menced at Mentone.——A monument to the 


memory of GérOme is to be erected at Vesoul 
by public subscription, M. Grosjean is the 
sculptor commissioned, and M. Fevrier ~the 
architect.——-M. Cormon, the painter, has been 
elected a member of the Conseil Supérieur 
des Beaux-Arts, in place of M. Bonnat,—— 
The Conseil-Général des Alpes Maritimes has 
voted a sum of 237,000 francs for the enlarge- 
ment of the Hotel of the Prefecture at Nice.—— 
The Municipality of Paris has purchased a fine 
statue of Mdme. de Sevigné, by M. Massoule.——— 
The annual Art Exhibition of the Cercle Volney 
has just opened. It includes pictures by 
MM. Jules Lefebvre, Cormon, Gabriel Ferrier, 
portraits of children by M. Vollon, portraits by 
MM. Chabas and Raphaél Collin, landscapes by 
M. Frangois Cachou, and sculpture by MM, 
Sicard and Denys Puech.——It is announced 
that a Conseil Supérieur des Arts Decoratifs 
is to be established, the first business of which 
will be to organise, fo. 1907, an international 
exhibition of Applied Art.——M, Emile Friant 
has been appointed professor of draving at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, as successor to M. Olivier 
Merson.——-A large prison building is to be 
erected at Brives (Corraze),_—-The work will be 
shortly commenced for deepening the channel 
of the navigable portion of the Loire, These 
works, which will cost 22 million francs, will be 
completed by improvements of the Port of 
Nantes, at a cost of 2} million franes,——The 
Municipal Council of Draguignan has voted a 
credit of 612,000 francs for the construction of 
& new college, It is announced that important 
excavations are shortly to be commenced at 
Périgueux, a town already so interesting for its 
archeological monuments,_—M, Joannes Mallet 
has been elected President, for the present year, 
of the Union Architecturale of Lyons, The 
municipality of Digne have voted a sum of 800,000 
francs for the erection of a thermal establish- 
ment at Chauchets, The works for the en- 
largement of the Carnavalet museum are to be 
commenced shortly, The scheme includes the 
two stories of galleries surrounding a court, at 
right angles to the front on Rue Sevigné, : 
ducing the architectural style of the old Hotel 
of Mdme, de Sevigné. This first portion of the 
work will be ultimately completed by the ad- 
dition of new galleries surrounding a second court 
which will be prolonged to the Rue Payenne,— 
The death was announced a few days ago, at the 
age of fifty-seven, of M. Louis Labbé, architect 
and “Inspecteur des Edifices” for the diocese 
of Bordeaux. He was also professor at the Ecole 














with costs, the magistrate held that the words 


des Beaux-Arts of that town, and President of 


the Société des Architectes Bordelais, M. Latpg 
aa ly + se IONE 
out under supervision 
St. André, in the course of which he brought to 
light the “ Royale,” for a long time hidden 
by old houses, He built, in collaboration wit}, 
his brother, M. Albert Labbé, the fine General 
Hospital in Rue Pellegrini at Bordeaux. 
——_—__-}-e———— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND Bvstness Announce. 
mENTS.—Mr, F, C. Moscrop-Young, architect 
and surveyor, has removed his rom No. 2 
Laneaster- Strand, to Waldorf Chambers, 
Aldwych, W.C.——-Messrs, Chambers & Martin, 
architects and surveyors, have removed their 
offices from No, 2, Lancaster-place, Waterloo 
_— to Waldorf Chambers, Aldwych, W.c. 
——The firm of “Sheppard & Harrison,” archi. 
tects, of , Newark-on-Trent, has been 
altered to “ & Lockton.” 

Avery Huu, Exvraam.—The London County 
Council have resolved to devote not more than 
10,2502, in adapting and equipping the mansion 
at Avery Hill, with its stabling and machinery 
house and about four acres of land, for purposes 
of a women’s training coll: to accommodate 
60 residential and day students—being, we 
believe, the first of its kind to be established by 
their Education Committee. The house is 
chiefly remarkable for the t sums of money 
which were expended, though by no means always 
in the best taste, upon its decoration and fittings, 
The original house was altered and enlarged, in 
red brick with Portland stone dressings, for the 
late Colonel J. T. North, popularly known as the 
“Nitrate King,” and for the most under the 
superintendence and directions of Mr. T. W. 
Cutler, Our readers will remember that some 
differences which arose between the late owner 
and his architect became the subject of litigation, 
The best features of the house were the marble 
Turkish bath-room fitted with faience having a 
Moresque character in design, ~— gallery and 
ball-rogm, winter garden 100 ft, square, fernery, 
and conservatories, Of the beautiful materials so 
lavishly and yet, as it seems, somewhat hurriedly 
employed, the Mexican onyx presented some of 
the finest specimens known of that marble. 

yhen the whole property, extending over 143 
acres, was offered for sale in July, 1896, the auc- 
tioneer stated that from 250,0001, to 300,000], had 
been spent on the house, stabling for twenty- 
four horses, stud farm, ete. On that occasion 
only one bid, for 50,000/., having been made the 
reserve, 100,0001,, was dec . In 1902 the 
London County Council bought the house, and 
84 acres of the grounds as an open space, for 
25,1001, and the grounds were opened to the 
public on May 23 in the following year. 

EatinG THEATRE AND Lyric ResTavRANT.— 
The Ealing Theatre was closed on the night of 
December 29, the block of buildings of which it 
forms part, in the Broadway, having been pur- 
chased for nearly 50,000. with a view to the 
conversion of the theatre into a music-hall. 
The theatre, restaurant, and ‘“ Perceval” and 
“Montague” assembly rooms were erected six 
or seven years ago, upon the site of the old Lyrie 
Hall, from the plans and designs of Mr. Walter 
Emden (who was the consulting architect for the 
theatre portion) and Mr. G. H. Pargeter. The 
block, built by Messrs. Beer & Gash, contractors, 
extends over an area of nearly half an acre, and 
comprises a masonic temple, shops, administrative 
offices, ete. The perty was offered for sale 
in May, 1902, aad withdrawn at a bid of 30,0001. 

St. Perer’s Cuurcn, Marpsrone.—This old 
structure, which has lately been returned to its 
former uses, after a long period of desecration, 
was originally the chapel of a hospital founded in 
the West Borough, and dedicated to 8S. Peter, 
Paul, and Thomas the Martyr by Boniface of 
Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1240-70. 
The hospitium was devoted to the use of travellers 
and of pilgrims to the shrine at Canterbury ; the 
foundation was known as that of the New Work of 
Prestes Helle, The chapel waa restored and 
enlarged about sixty-five years ago, 

Tue Late Mr. H. C. Ricnarps, K.C., M.P.— 
Phe testamentary dispositions of the late Mr. 
Richards comprise a bequest of either 5,000/. for 
the rebuilding and up-keep of Paul’s Cross on the 
original site near the north side of St. Paul’s in 
memory of two of his relatives, or, failing the 
acceptance of that bequest by the Dean and 
Chapter, of 1,000/. for a stained-glass window in 
the nave of the cathedral in memory of himsclf 
and two relatives; a bequest of 5001., with o 
further 501, if nine others will contribute tha‘ 
amount, towards the provision of a swimming- 
bath and gymnasium at the Redhill Philanthropic 
School ; 501, for the purchase of a pair of silver 
altar candlesticks for the Temple Church ; 300. 
for @ set of tubular bells and the completion of 
the tower, St. Peter's, and a memorial window 
to himself and his late brother in St, Andrew's 

Mission Church, a ; his books London 
jects, ete,, with 201, for 


sacar anes ue tee City of London College ; 100. 





apiece to the churches of St. John, Hackney, 204 
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street, for memorials of his associa- 
St, Luke, Old r 3; and 2001, to the 


ishop Andrewes memorial window, Mr, 
- 7 presented to Gray's Inn bine ye the two 
nels commemorative of Laud Thomas & 
Pocket, and the Sir Thomas ogee ete (de- 
signed by = Ostrehan) in the church of St, 
suman HALL, Beprorp,—Plans and designs for 
: to form an extension of the 
addittonal offices 
Shire Hall, Bedford, have been prepared by Mr. 
W. H, Leete, county architect. — The former 
gessions House (1753) in St. Paul’s-square was 
rebuilt in 1879-82 after Alfred Waterhouse’s 
designs, at @ cost of 20,0002., as the Shire Hall for 
the assizes and sessions headauarters of the 
county constabulary. 

pa Burying SocteTY.— The Incorporated 

Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Buuaing, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
usual monthly meeting on the 18th inst. at the 
Society’s house, 7, ‘s-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W. The Rev. Canon C, F. Norman in 
the chair, Grants of money were made in aid of 
the a ob: , viz,:—Building new 
churches at New Somerby, 8. Anne, near Grant- 
ham, 1251. for the first portion, and South Bed- 
dington, $, Michael and All —— Surrey, 2001. 
for the first portion; tow rebuilding the 
church of 8, Michael, Coppenhall, near Crewe, 
1251, making in all 22561., and towards enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Alwalton, 8, Andrew, near Peter- 
borough, 20%., making in all 45/,; Great Ilford, 
§, John-the-Evangelist, Essex, 100/., making in 
all 2501, ; Keelby, S. Bartholomew, near Brockesby, 
Lines, 151.; Skirbeck, 8S. Nicholas, near 
Boston, Lines,, 751.; and Stanton Harcourt, 
S$. Michael, Oxon, 651., in lieu of a former grant of 
351, A grant was also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards adapting a 
building as the Mission Church of S. Martin, 
Woolwich, Kent, 25, The following ts 
were also paid for works completed :—TIlford, 
3. Alban, x, 2002., making in all 7001. on 
account of a grant of 1,0001, ; Clydach, 8. Mary- 
the-Virgin, near Swansea, 175/.; Southgate, 
8. Andrew, Middlesex, 1002.; Crewe, 8. John, 
251, making in all 1001,; Haverfordwest, 8. Mary, 
1201.; Thurlstone, 8. Saviour, near Penistone, 
Staffs, 1302; Rushall, 8S, Matthew, Wilts, 20/.; 
and Hackett, 8. Paul, near Thornbury, Glos., 
201, In addition to this, the sum of 222/. was 
paid towards the repairs of nineteen churches 
from trust funds held by the Society. The 
Society likewise ted the trust of a sum of 
money a3 @ ir f for the church of 8. Michael 
and All Angels, South Barnet, Herts. 

RESIGNATION OF A LEEDS ENGINEER.—Mr. 
Thomas Hewson, jun.,, Deputy City Engineer, 
has sent in his resi ion, after twenty-two 
years’ service with the Corporation, The Im- 
provements Committee accepted the resignation 
with regret, and passed a resolution placing on 
record their ai iation of the valuable services 
tendered by Mr, Hewson during the long time 
‘he has been in the service of the Corporation, 
The committee also expressed their best wishes 
for his future career, Mr, Hewson is about to 
start in private practice as a civil engineer and 
surveyor, 

Etecrric Desk Lamps.—The Concordia 
Electric Wiring Company send us an illustration of 
their “ Flexible Arm” electric lamps for placing on 
writing-desks, ete. There is a short stand with a 
broad circular base, from which branches a 
flexible arm which, as we gather, will remain in 
any position in which it is placed, so that the light 
can be brought exactly over the spot where it is 
wanted. The electric glass shade with its filament 
projects horizontally from the end of the flexible 
arm, with a green shade, lined with white enamel, 
on the upper side of it. The Company make a 
lamp of the same type with two flexible arms, one 
at each side, 

Loxpon County Councm aNp THE BUILDING 
Lixe.—The General Committee of 
Camberwell Borough Council reported on Tuesday 
that in October last they decided to ask the 
bs ndon County Couneil why the provisions of 

he bree. Building Act were not being com- 
pied with a8 regards the Victoria-road school, 
masmuch as the boundary wall of the site was not 
«ct: from the centre of the road. The London 
Tima’, comnell replied, claiming that the provi- 
* of the Act did not apply to the school in 
juestion, The Borough Council thereupon asked 
she County Council to apply the same rule as 
3 ild be applied in the case of a private owner. 


if the Borough Counc 

phe * of pulling down the santian af the wall 

aad ‘tn repre and erecting it on the new line, 
would also pay the pro rata cost of the land 

thin wlered. The Borough il, in repl 

peg te 0 letter asking the County Council not 

"building in the nent but to carry out the 

ally in view of ene of the Building Act, especi- 


“- communi ; : 
‘the Con ation had now been received from 





reply had been sent by the Borough Council the 
architect had been instructed to proceed with the 
erection of the boundary wall, 

_Lrerartes vor St, Pancras.—On Tuesday the 
Libraries Committee of St. Pancras Boro 
Council reported having received a letter from t 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects submitting the following list of architects 
whom he suggested should be invited to send in 
competitive designs for the Central Public 
Library :—Mr. Edmund Wimperis, Mr. J. 8. 
Gibson, Messrs, Wills & Anderson, Messrs, 
Mallows & Cross, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, and 
Messrs, Russell & Cooper. The President asked 
to be furnished with a plan of the site, showi 
the positions of the surrounding buildings 
the levels of the same, also the depth and position 
of the sewer, and particulars of any rights of lights 
which must be in connexion with adjoin- 
ing premises, and also any special requirements 
which the Council might wish to have embodied 
in the conditions for the compoting architects, 
The committee had decided that as regards the 
question of the rights ofj light which must be 

, the President should be informed that 
it was desirable that the competing architects 
should inspect the site and judge for themselves, 
Instructions had been given the Borough 
Engineer to p a plan of the site showing 
the ‘age pom of the surrounding buildings and the 
levels of the same, and also the depth and position 
of the sewer. This, when ready, will be forwarded 
tothe President of the Institute, The committee 
are considering the number and size of the rooms 
to be provided and also other special require- 
ments which it may be desirable to have em- 
bodied in the conditions for the competing 
architects, The committee hoped to be able to 
report shortly with regard to sites for branch 
libraries in Camden Town and Euston-road, also 
on the desirability of erecting another branch 
library in the Regent’s Park-road and Gloucester 
Gate district, Up to the present a suitable site 
had not been found for the pro branch 
library in the Gospel Oak district. The com- 
mittee had decided in favour of carrying out the 
work of erecting the branch library at Chester- 
road by direct labour as far as possible. 

Bririsn versus InpIAN GRaniTz.—It is an- 
nounced that the Bombay Port Trustees have 
resolved to use Indian in preference to British 
granite, not only for parts of the new docks 
entrances, but also for the copings of the dock 
walls, in place of the ordinary blue trap used in 
the older docks, It is intended, however, that 
some of the larger stones requiring very fine 
dressing to complicated patterns shall be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

NEWFOUNDLAND SHAte.—Mr. H. W. Le 
Messurier, Assistant Collector of Customs at Port 
St, John’s, Newfoundland, has sent to the Board 
of Trade a sample of shale, which, he writes, 
occurs in large deposits in Newfoundland, 
adjacent to limestone. The analysis shows— 
silica, 54°72; oxide of iron and alumina, 28°76; 
magnesia, 4°22; sulphur, 0°41. “ Five parts of 
limestone and one part of the shale make the very 
finest of cement.” 

Casts aT THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.— 
In our brief notice of the President’s “ At Home ” 
last week, we mentioned the interesting collection 
of casts of ivory carving which were exhibited on 
the occasion, observing that we could not ascertain 
how they came into the possession of the Institute. 
Mr. Dircks, the Librarian, kindly writes to inform 
us that the casts in question were the gift of a 
former Fellow of the Institute, the late J. M. 


has been placed in. Kilkhampton church as 6 
memorial to the late Mrs. Trynne, The screen 
is the design of Mr. G, Fellowes Prynne, Messrs, 
Hems & Sons, Exeter, executing the work, 


—_——_o--——— 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 

State or THE Buitpinc Trapes.—Employ- 
ment in ‘the building trades continued dull in 
December, It showed no marked change as 
compared with a month or a year ago. Returns 
received through the trade correspondent from 
59 London employers showed that in the last 
week of December they paid wages to 9,399 
workpeople of all classes, as compared with 9,931 
in November and 10,672 in December, 1904, 
The state of employment was much the same as 
in the previous month, but compared unfavour-. 
ably with a year ago. Bad weather interfered 
somewhat with outdoor work,, Returns were 
received from employers’ associations for 84 
districts outside London, In the great majority 
of districts there was little alteration. The 
following are the more important towns in which 
employment. showed some improvement :— 


Ashton, ao Chester, Ipswich, Bath, and 
Portsmouth, Bradford, Halifax, Birmingham, 
Norwich, Croydon, N , and Swansea there 


ewport 
was some decline, and in the tem 
districts there was little alteration, Com 
with a year ago, employment was reported worse 
in 39 of the districts ; in 37 it was about the 
and in 8, including Oldham, Bury, and 
and the Potteries, it was better.—Labour Gacette. 





Legal. 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE: 
Roy v. Lonpon County Counc. 

Tue Tribunal of Appeal sat at the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Tuesday to hear an appeal made 
by Messrs, Hilder, Thompson, & Dunn, solicitors, 
on behalf of Mr. Robert Roy, against the certifi- 
cate of the Superintending Architect of Metropoli- 
tan Buildings, under sections 22 and 29 of the 
London Buildin Act, defining the. general line 
of buildings on the western side of Fulham}Park- 
— between Fulham-road and Landridge-road, 

. Bartley Dennis appeared for the appellant, 
and Mr. Godfrey represented the Landon. eee 
Council, 

Mr. Godfrey raised the objection that both the 
Superintending Architect and the London Count 
Council had been made respondents to the appeal. 
The Superintending Architect had been called 
upon to define a line, and had done so, and issued 
his certificate, and the appellants appealed 
— that, and cited the London County Council. 

@ 8 that it would be a hardship if the 
London County Council had to come to the support 
of the Superintending Architect on every certificate 
he gave when called upon by a person to give 
such a certificate. He wished to have nothing 
to do with the appeal. He submitted that the 
Superintending Architect was the court of first 
instance, and it would be an undignified position 
for the Superintending Architect to come there 
and argue that what he had done as a judge was 





the thing. 
e ‘ is asked if it was contended that he 
no right of ——- 
H sai 


Mr. at present it appeared te him 
that the appellant had the right to appeal, and 
if no one appeared he would be in the happy 
position of having no evidence against him, but at 
the same time there would be no one from whom 
costs could be obtained. 

Mr. Dennis asked if it was to be supposed that 
if the Superintending Architect made a gross error 
he was simply to stand aside, and that, after the 
appellant had gone to all the expense of the appeal, 
t was to be no jurisdiction as to costs. They 
were bound to serve notice on the County Council. 

Mr. Hudson said the serving of a notice did 
not make the London County Council* parties. 


If no one appeared to —— then the appellant 
ib 


would have to satisfy the unal as to his case. 

Mr. then withdrew from the case. 

Mr. Dennis asked that the Tribunal should hear 
the appeal and then adjourn the question of costs 
so that he might look up the matter. 

The court acceded to the application. 

Mr. Dennis said the estate with regard to which 
the appeal was made was the Herridge House 
Estate in the Fulham-road. There were four old- 
fashioned suburban villas with large pate on 
the estate, and it was proposed to pull these houses 
down and erect ern residences, The Super- 
intending Architect was asked to define the general 
line of building and to determine the street or 
streets in which the property was situated. The 
—— now @ against the decision of 
the Superintending Architect that the land was in 
Fulham Park-road, and also against the building 
line, which cut off 25 ft. of his land. There was 
no general building line at present, for these were 
only suburban villas standing in their own gardens. 
He asked the Tribunal now to fix a line. Subject 
to any other regulations to the contrary, he 
contended that they were entitled to build up to the 
boundary of their property. 

Mr. C. Botterill, aouee to the appellant, 
stated that he had prepared the plans attached 
to the appeal, which were correct. 

Mr. Huclson said that whatever might be the 
legal ques‘ion with regard to costs, the Tribunal 
felt that it was a great pity they had not the 
assistance of the London County Council in this 
matter. 

Mr. Godfrey said he would convey the remarks 
of Mr. Hudson to the proper Committee. > 
. After considering the plans, the Chairman said 
the Tribunal had decided to a sr tar 
of the Superintending Architect, and they foun 
that there was no line of building on the 
north-eastern side of the site penta pink on 
the plan accompanying the application. 

On the application of Mr. Dennis, it was decided 
to adjourn the question of costs to allow him, 
if he thought fit, to make a further application. 





DISPUTE AS TO A BUILDING ESTATE. 
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which the estate$had been sold to them. He 
quite agreed that they had made the trespass 
under a mistaken view of their legal rights. 

Mr, Gatey, for the defendants, said that the 
purchase was only delayed by reason of a question 
of duty which the vendors had to pay. The 
defendants had the money ready to pay the whole 
time, and, knowing that it could be paid at any 
moment; they thought they were entitled to act 
as they had done, It was done perfectly bona 
fide, without the slightest intention of trespassing. 

His lordship made an order staying all further 
proceedings, 





COMPENSATING WORKMEN. 


In the City of London Court on the 8th inst, a 
case was tried under the Employers’ Liability Act 
before His Honour Judge Lumley Smith, K.C., 
when James Bunce, labourer, sued Messrs, Turnbull 
& Son, builders, Fenchurch-street, for damages 

‘for having had his thumb torn while working tor 
them. 

Mr. Doughty appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Lever for the defendants, 

The plaintiff, who was removing concrete and 
bricks from a warehouse, was holding a chisel 
4 ft. long while it was being driven into the 
ground by another man, Suddenly a large mass 
of concrete gave way and took the chisel with it. 
As a result his thumb was torn to the bone, For 
twelve weeks he had been unable to follow his 
occupation. He admitted that the defendants 
had sent him some money under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, but added that it had been 
returned by his solicitor because the allowance 
under that Act was insufficient. 

The defendants said the plaintiff had no case 
under the Employers’ Act as they had not been 
guilty of any negligence. 

The jury found for the defendants, and judg- 
ment was given for them, with costs, 

The plaintiff then proceeded under the Work- 
men’s Domipenuntion Act, and was awarded 8/. 

The Judge said 37. must be deducted to go 
towards the costs under the Employers’ Liability 
action, which ought never to have been brought. 
—City Press. 


= 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


28,017 of 1904.—Sremens: Brorners & Co., 
Lrp. (Stemens ScHUCKERWERKE, G.m.b.H.) : 
Safety Device for Lifts and Hoisting Apparatus. 

This relates to a safety device for lifts, which 

eonsists in so arranging the cage rests of the 

shaft in connexion with the lift mechanism that 
all the rests at those stages of the shaft at which 
the. lift cage is not intended to stop are auto- 
matically withdrawn or are prevented from being 
protruded by giving the signal for starting the 
cage, while the rests at those points where the 
cage is to stop are automatically withdrawn 
if the cage approaches them at an excessive speed, 


28,834 of 1904.—A. ENGLEFIELD : Dovetail Slide 
Support for holding Frames, Boards, Book Rests, 
and the like, in sloping positions upon,Tables 
or Desks. 

This relates to a means of supporting detached 

frames, boards, book rests, and the hke, up-n 

tables or desks, at varying angles, and so that 
either of the two larger surfaces of the frame, 
board, book rest, or the like may be available 
for the purposes of reading, writing, or drawing, 
and consists of a fillet of a dovetail section, work- 
ing freely in a groove or slot of a corresponding 

shapé cut out of or constructed upon one end of a 

bracket or arm, the fillet being cut upon or 

attached to the whole length of one or more of the 

_ of the frame, board, book support, or the 

ike. 


. 29,349 of 1904.—C, Braper: Heat Insulating 
Coverings. 

This relates to an insulating covering having 
the form of an elastic and flexible strip, and ‘con- 
sists of reels arranged in layers and woven, bound, 
or otherwise attached to a flexible bad- heat- 
eonducting material such as asbestos, peat 
fibre, felt, cloth, or the like, so as to form a 
continuous band, which may be easily applied to 
the objects to be protected against heat or cold, 


29,505 of 1904.—H, Damman: Construction of 
Flooring. 
This relates to a method of connecting or bonding 
the boards employed in the construction. of. the 
elements of wood flooiing, and is characterised 
by the formation in the under part of the element 
grooves, the sides of which are parallel at the 
centre part and diverge at the outer parts thereof, 
and by the combination with said grooves, of 
cross pieces or members having parallel sides 
Split at their extremities, which extremities are 
opened outwardly after the cross pieces are laid 
in place by the action of wedges, which thus serve 
to lock such extremities in the diverging parts of 








* All these applications are in the stage in which 
spncettion to the grant of Patents upon them can 


— 





the grooves, and thereby effect a sure and ri 
connecting or bonding of the boards consti 
the element. 


165 of 1905.—J. G. Bucnwanan. (A. B. Price): 
Piston Tap for ing Waste of Water 
Supplied to Water-closets other Apparatus, 

This relates to a water-waste-preventing appara- 

tus in the form of a tap, comprising a rotatable 

lug provided with two internal chambers, one 

Le the piston to work in and the other for the 

valve to move in to seat itself alternately, — 

one or the other of two seats in the said . 

thus alternately opening the opposite sides of the 

piston to pressure and exhaust when the plug is 
operated, 

4,027 of 1905.—W, 8. Gopwin: Machines for 
Moulding Various Materials, to form Bricks, 
Tiles, Briquettes, or the like. 

This relates to a machine for moulding various 
materials to form bricks, tiles, briquettes, or the 
like, and consists in the combination of a rotatable 
table intermittently moved in known manner, 
feed hoppers of known form mounted above 
the table, and adapted to feed material to moulds 
in the table as they are successively brought under 
it, compression on plungers operating to compress 
the material in the moulds, ejector mechanism 
operating to eject the formed blocks downwards, 
means for operating the feeding, block forming 
and ejecting mechanism at each stoppage of the 
table, and means for transferring the ejected 
blocks to conveyors for removing them. 


7,238 of 1905.—A. Manninoton: Unfastening 
and Opening of Doors, Gates, or the like. 
This relates to an apparatus for unfastening 
and opening gates, doors, or the like, by means of 
foot pressure, and consists of the arrangement of 
lever mechanism connected to the door handle 
adapted to be operated by the downward 
of the foot on one side of the door in such a manner 
as to unlatch the said door and push it open, 
by the upward pressure of:the foot on the other 
side of the door in such a manner as to unlatch 
said door and push it open, 


7,955 of 1905.—W. 8. Dennis : Meana for Securing 
Gutters and the like to their Supports. 

This relates to roof gutters and the like, formed 

or provided with a boss or thickening for each 

screw hole, and consists in the boss being adapted 

to be filled with putty, red lead, or the like, 


7,987 of 1905.—J,. GasTeEIGER: Apparatus for 
Drying Walls, 

This ielates to an apparatus for drying walls, 
the distinguishing feature being the employment 
of a movable stove to which is attached a flat box 
which is open at the rear for the purpose of forcing 
the products of combustion to pass over the whole 
surface of the wall to be dried before escaping into 
the open air. 


11,024 of 1905.—W. T. Morris: Casement or 
Hinged Windows. 

This relates to casement or hinged windows, and 
consists of a hinge comprising an arm rigidly 
fixed to the style, mullion, head, or stationary 
frame, and a link hinged to said arm and to the 
casement, in combination with means for locking 
the arm and link together, 


3,332 of 1905.—M, Krauss : Mixing and Washing 

Machine for Concrete, Gravel, and the like. 
This relates to a rotating drum for a mixing and 
washing machine for concrete, gravel, and the 
like, and consists of radially and upward slanting 
discharge channels, which channels are provided, 
near or immediately on the circumference of the 
drum, with openings so that the concrete, gravel, 
or the like is, on the drum being rotated, 
conducted to the channels and is, after rising in 
the same, automatically discharged into barrows 
placed under the drum. 


5,763 of 1905.—Tre AssociaTeD PortTLanp 
Manvuracturers, Lrp., anp A, Brooxs: 
Manufacture of Cement. 

This relates to a hard slow-setting cement to 

which a green colour is imparted by the use of 

chrome, alum, or of a mixture of potassium 
bichromate and ammonium sulphate, 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 15.—By Down, Soman, & Covenpate. 
Maida Vale.—13, 15, 17, 26, and 27, Delaware- 
—— (flats), u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 8601., e.r. pon 
Rinne eee eee eee £9, 
8, 12, and 14, Castellain-mansions (flats), u.t. 
943 yrs., g.r. 2401., e.r, 1,2602, 108, .. ~ gine 5,700 
By Lone & Sons, : 
Hammersmith.—48 and 60, Gayford-rd., u.t. 
TE yrs., CF, 100, WP. OM icc chide cssise 315 
a 91 ‘Latimer- j-» Ut, 61 yrs., g.r. 
ae ts eos leary 
132, 10s,, w.r. 714, 108. ... — opt 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN, 
Streatham.—11 and 19, Tankerville-rd,, u.t. 
73 yrs., gz. 181, 186,, ©.7, BOL, oo ccceeseees 
January 18,— By ALDER & Co. 
ica masentaess * Ambleside,” f., e.r. 


Notting 4 





By Nuewnon, Epwaaps, & Suuraarp, 
Holborn.—7, Robin Hood-yd., f., e.r. 501, .... 
ete 1.g.t. 6h, reversion ia — 

is), ‘cottage and 430 
nats, yt Oh tersrtsestcerereserss, 1,999 
<—184, Long-la, (s.), f.. y.r, 661... 1'149 
nS oe ae ~ wt. és, aso 0 
y sigh mt ia | 
eee eee ee 1,470 
enema and 6, Arundel-sq., f., y.r. 1001. 1285 
olloway.—23, Isledon-rd., u.t. 3 ‘Tyga 
UM ene 310 
By Srmson & Sons, 
Peckham.—Hall-rd,, a corner plot of freehold 
84, ek ok A eee 250 
. SETHE ESET HHH Beet ese 305 
2, Russeli-rd., f., w.r, 862, 88, .......0...... 
New Kent-road,—No. 206, u.t. 18 yrs. gti, 
Walvoith.-145, Waleathid, wt. iyo, | 
gt. 94., ¥.r. 5 te tt ee oe et 380 
January 19.—By Grpeat & How. 


Stroud Green.—16 and 18, Mount Pleasant-rd., 
u.t, 62 yrs., g.r. 82. 108., yr, O04,.......... 600 
By W. B, HaLierr, 
Holioway.—40 and 42, Queensland-rd., ¢., 
Penge.—76 to 90 (even), Arpley-rd., u.t, > 
Ca 670 


ground-rent ; Lg.r. for ground-rent ; L.g.r, for 

improved grouna-rent ; ground-rent ; r. fo 

f. for freehold; c. for copybolds 1. for leasshold: 7 tx 
ey — for so — i w.r. for weekly 

u.t, for unexpired ; for per annum ; . 

years; la. lane; st, for ; _< _ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signea articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 


lertake to 
oni and the Editor Re 2g pe 
wings, » manuscri or other docu- 
ments, Fd os semble aeek to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
ee ted for other journals are NO 


All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 


a PRE 
an article not ply u 
Editor t undertake to read and 


The 
articles offered for acceptance unless they are 
type-written. ie 
All communications li artistic 
sites ececerar see eons Sa 
exclusiv + 
should be ad to THE PUBLISHER, 








MEETINGS, 

Fripay, Janvary 26, 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel) —Honorary members’ lecture of the 25th sesion. 
ns magne Boiler Trials,” by Professor J. D, Cormack, 
B.Sc, 8 p.m, 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—(Students’ meeting.) 


8 p.m, 

: SaTurpDay, JANUARY 27, 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the engineering 
laboratories of University during which Pro- 
feasor Cormack wil) demonstrate methods of conduct- 
ing a boiler tral. 3 p.m. 


Monpay, JanvaRy 29. 

London Institution—Paper by the Rev. Canon W. 
Benbam, F.8.A., enti “A Walk Through West- 
minster,” illustrated, 5 p.m. m 

Institution.—Mr, F. Marshall, K.C., 00 “The 
Mommas of Machinery for the Purposes of Rating. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, a 
Society of Arts (Applied Art Section),.—Pro rJ. M. 
Thneste on The feonire of Artists’ Colours in Re- 
lation to their Composition and Permanency.” 8 p.™. 
Institution of Civil eere.—Mr, F. BR, Upeott 00 
“ The Railway-Gauges of India.” 8 p.m. 
Wapwespay, January 31. 
Architectural Association Discussion —Mr. A. 0. 
Dickie on “Internal Steps and Stairs and Their Treat- 
ment,” 7.30 p.m, 
weed of Arts.—Mr. T. pa “The Garden City 
Northern Architectural Association,—Mr, A. W. 8. 10%. 
ee 
. mn. 
Institution of Ciel Bngtneere.—Btudenta’ visit to the 
Council Electric Tra Aclomble as the works. 
mways. 
Train from Cannon-street Btation to Maze Hill, 2.9 p10. 


Taurspay, Fesavary 1. 


Mechantoal Bngineers’ Socidy — Mr. F, le 


Civil and 
Watson on “ Destructor Bye-Products, 
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Thompeon ¢ oc " Hah aot Cotes cas mecinery, oo STO 103 
me Turbine Machines,” bi NE a 
p.m. Hopton W: wooD 
Birmingham segs Bachange— ood (Hard Bed (continued), 
patton on “The Underground tg lS Shey ee: )inblocks 3 0 ‘per ft. cube, deld a aan Wess ientionstp= | Abaereiueiat 
Button. “Htustrated by lantern slides, 6 p.m. of North | * © « 6 im, awn both iy. dopst alnut, American, per ft. £8.4. 26. a. 
po FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2. sides landings 2 7 per ft.super.deld. at.” 010 
on "ao pom of, inetncre Mt. K. K. Edgcumbe ” ” ” 8 in, sawn both rly. depét. . 200 
Instruments,” 8 p.m. Measuring mm ‘ 040..0850 
eassconenede 0 
SaTuRDAY, FEBRUARY 3 » ow oo» 2in do. ” ” 
Sanitary Inspectors’ ‘Assotiation.—Twenty-third "| 85 01 it ee 
dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. annual SLATES 36... 017 6 
The Clerks of year “Ascoviation. —The twent ary & ais 
avnual dinner, at the Criterion Restaurant, oo may 20x 1 best bine Bangor i3 3 © per 100 ot 120 0... 018 0 
317 atr. d. 016 0 
. 20x 10 iret quality», 13 0 : . ” P 100 
” iJ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. or: = 84%. : : 0. 046 
best blue Port- ” ” 012 6 
*, Our aim in this madoc 015 0 
average prices of list is to give, a far ae poasile, the the | 16x8 an ions i ” ” 015 
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° ° ” a 6 ” 
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‘ , ” 
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. » | Do. Ornamental tiles... 0 1000 90 eg IEE se ceoncosccscencesoens 
tal per Gteel Commound Gianchicus 8 5 90 
feo 52 6 ” Stanch ; - 950 
ote: ” ” a 1 Hip and V tiles ... 4 0 per doz ” Angles, Tees, and — = cma. 1017 6 ..u 7 6 
aes aa brindled do } bad sine di ai | - + ag hgeermnet 
eee, wards) ... RRO $50... 9 5 
2 ee eee Do. Ornamental do..... cher ae Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions B10 0 5 800 
315 6 tony wesevocsececocecoccoesesess 40 per doz. ” including patterns — 
GLazeD Bricxs ” » os Best M deeveotvccscesessesecs 0 phen Erp sea ore a ere 9 0 8 00 
Best White and shire stor Moti ottled Stafford- ss ” ETA 
Ivory Glazed Do. Ornam eA HER) oo. ceece 9 per 1000 Trow— 14. Mey ton, in London 
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ts Eat bran . j } ~ Eee estescussoves saree 9 
Double Stretchers = 4 : ” 2 ‘i ary carob eovcccecesccncecs 48 0 per 1000 Mild Steel ————— 100600 & 0 
Double Headers...16 00 ,, ” a Hip tilee tiles ......... SS - Hoop tom bams price ............ 5 0 900 
Ove Side coe ton et zs : Vv ———— ‘ 0 per Ses. ” mean , PTICE ose -..rereee 5 ° 9 10 0 
eeaevesaevesens 9 ye Pg ” nn snliiinan 4 
Des Stas aanl oes 0:8 0.2% me ay ee. d pis ates thee upwards, Delesliing 3 ches oth ian. 
ma 0 6 ” P , sand-faced ...... 50 0 per 1000 ae 
splays, Cham: 0 w os Do. css segevneenneee bs peer . ve sizes to 20. ............ 910 0 er 
erred, uints.. 20 0 0 ie... i suduncsesnse 0 pu . .. 6 seccerserees 1010 0 Se 
PGiasol Bietchs te a Bip ie cence 4 Qpevdon, | Stgat wms Gates foe = 
oo a ai Wud quality— 
ers,and Header. 12 0 0 WooD sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Quoins, ullnose, ” ” ae Buitpise Woop. 8 ft. to BOG. .....----0e-eeeseeeee 400 
and re A Deals : best 3 in. by 11 AS yor iendeeh Ordinary sizes to Band 4 ve ais 
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than ie ee 6 9 : Fir ti eet seal ieee Mccain 10 . }) ) eeneereer err 910 
; tenga» the ceases? 5 per yard, delivered. or aetoseh cenran are At per of 50 ft. (Under 3 in., usual trade 310 0 915 0 
Best Ground Blue vray ixiains 26 0 per ton, “ Seconds RC IRAE cation) 410 0 ... 0 
Norr.—Th ime 19 0 4, a Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) ... 40 @ ... ‘ 10 0 LEAD, &c. iw ton, in Lond 
be cement or lime is exclusi Small timber (6 in. ty in.) .. 312 6 ... 315 0 | Leap—Sh d é . 
Grey por lim charge ” age se of the —— iiiacesesdad i ae * 10 ae dy Pipe in ar. eMib. ond up. io 19 = - 
Stourbridge Firecla sornsevecsoase 8. 0d. per yard, delivered. itch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 8 5 +4 ~- $0 0 pipe Oe in iti 
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List of Contracts, etc. 
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COMPETITION. Romo 
iis eS ail a A a “EAT 
a ee . fog _— = se . 2 a Oe Ss age per rede FES tees = Hard 
= Signs to Lat 
: Nature of Work. By whom Required, . Posestams. be delivered *SCAC 
3 — a nr nr renner *NE 
15i., 102 “EME 
Tee *DESIGNS rok FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY ............-++++- Swadlincote U.D.C. ........ | BEA, 150, 10k, 2c cceceseccarvence bes Haley 6.60% est tes eee Mar. 24 *INFA 
Ss 
— te = — ———— - Sn et a RT secs ei 
+ 
: / CONTRACTS. 
S 
j ; (For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, sce previous issues.) ' ye 
a4 Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., aastel by pean & 
= to RIANA anes Sot : Cait aa 
wae SE esc ema NI RS A US dir TR RS *GEN 
par te r eo Py > 
2 BR Tem Stables, Badminton Hotel, Acton Turville.......... «= na ne eece F, W. Wills, F.R.LB.A., 8, St. ‘eaeeacetetils Bristol...... Jan. 29 CLE] 
RS Deneantal Cast Iron Entrance to New Spa .............00065 Bridlington New Spa Co, .... L. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington casee naa ie PEER ae Pai Jan. 30 
ie 44 128 Houses at Capcoch Powell Duffryn Coal Co. .... T. Broderick, Architect, Clifton-street, “Aberdare .......... do, 
- S2 Houses at Capooch........ccccccccccccevcvesensvencssvess Capeoch Buil Club .. do, 
es Deck Bridges ......-- Southern Mahrati RailwayCo. Secretary, 46, Queen Anne's te, DW deca ss essabckevine do. 
Sp ee Free Library, Darwen.... ‘ Darwen Corporation ........ Haywood & Harrison, F.R.1.B.A., Church- street, Accrington do, 
* Brass Boiler _ GRINS SS SE RR REE East Indian Railway e .... C, W. Young, Secretery, Nicholas- lane, £.C...... Seelesed ae Jan. 31 
e 3 Four Shops, Castie Foregate, Shrewsbury ..........-2--++005: L. & N. Western & G. W. Rys. Station Master's Office, Shrewsbury do, 
id Scavenging ........ kA PL ad ceceses | Reptom RDC. ...0.+++.+++ | C.F. Chamberlain, Clerk, Union Othces, Belvedere-rd., Barton do, 
: Tools and Stores ...... baba daawenee ks «1 Bia Ec eedescsasncs Surveyor, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough.........+...++6.. do. 
fe Making-up Herongate-road ..............- % Wanstead U.D.C. .......... Cc. H. ressey, Surveyor, Council 0 ces, ” Wanstead, N.E. do, 
| Making-up Alma-road, Enfield Lock ........ .oe | Banfield U.DC. ..... ayiaten = Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield .............. do, 
i Wire Fencing at Blinkbonny Farm ........... ie nea a Spee. ‘ “ + oe ‘om, i,Omen" er baton, Sees Office, ‘Bdinburgh . ; 
‘ [oe  ‘* Senvenaging, ete. .........: cee ce ac sANee eases che sees yea WS Whe nots oie ts uncil Offices, Blaydon-on-Tyne ............ eb, 
2 3 d Ceiemensa ye (Aca nkbhas Candee er bedeocnevacasa Leleester Corporation ...... E. G, whey, Borough 8 Surveyor, Town all, Leicester... . Feb, 2 *NUR 
‘ fe i ; IS 7 5k oo os cee PO a awe CEN Che wet 0500s 08 vee Grimsby Corporation ...... H, me A Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby do. *CON’ 
ee Foe3 Excavating and Concreting for Purifiers at Gaythorn .......... Manchester Corporation .... C, Nickson, Gas Department town Hall, Manchester ...... do, *BLD 
% Be Boundary ane, t-. oe MAGI 2 NSkvckces ccucscinies Guildford Guardians ........ be: = Arce, 36, High-street, Guildford ,......... ee 3 ria 
J / ti t Gh NEE cas CSc dcp catonccbeeenansth | 4. Seaneee nn WORE ccacccvivepnntececsedtecesvscces . *MA 
& Y ie: aa eg me aba kenek oaks 4 icckhecvabacenet bake eeneee Cheltenham ‘Corporation ..-. J, 8. Pickering, teen. Survey., Municipal Offices, Cheltenham do, “HAM 
ta , Formation of Streets at Dunston ...........0.0ceeceeee ee cees Whickham U.D,.C,.......... . B, Renton, Surveyor, Council Offices, Whickham....... do. *PRE 
4 ; ee Lotign, TARMRGIOR 656 oc cous oc ccec ce cscs ev edenvescseseesge Newburn U.D.C............. T. 5. Goer. . ‘oan pte Regt ter wt oe aREE RAR = *FRE 
: . 33 J WM NE Lc dk cava Stes 60tgbeaaevenvacececavesatsl ot as uheees 8. ‘anfield-cham . *BUL 
; 4 ; a Water Meters bea oa ee hh st oe Capa ae eb ae > cok b ean Ke atv Corporation .... a. W. Br Waterworks Osten. te Hall, Manchester waee ~ *WAT 
ae | & RODEN iss cae doe sabes cee nae NCAR SIAC aE Oa eee ur Se Pee radley, Boro it ONT Saws sender vee 0. *CON 
: a bd . 42 wee Works, se FDR, AEG RARE PEAS ey ake Ee y Pen Sutton Geersey) 3S heal C.C. Smith, Surveyor, M pal Offices, Sutton . do. *BUL 
- = ce] *PULLING DOWN SHOP, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES........ London & Provin, Bank, Ltd. A. Mason, Atch., Broughton-chambers, Victoria-rd., ‘Surbiton do. 
ee ;. ae Surface Water Sewer, Mill-lane............2:ccceccccuseevess Bolton-upon-Dearne U.D.C... Surveyor, Council- -buildings, Station-road, Bolton-on- Dearne Feb, 5 
ae, } Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Finkle-street ........ jeuckssabecoubes Luddenden Foot U.D.C. .... J.8. ttomley, Surveyor, ‘Luddenden Foot........... evs do, 
3 ! : — Ro a Ae SE aa ins cc ckbascdehe ss snseckears ae ae - - Piling, Cheek.” apevindivanon Wolverhampton e4adieee ® = 
RRND ON TION si oo b 8 case bear pace odes ic besos cs aceseee eae % . Clerk, Savoy-court, Strand, W.C, .......... , 
Concrete Retaining Wall, at Wharf, Grovehill ................ Beverley Corporation........ J. Gould-Smith, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Be verley . do. 
cS Enlargement of Baildon Woodbottom Provided School ........ West Riding Education Com. J.V ickers-Edwards, County Arch., County Hall, Wakefield do, 
¢ Enlargement of Balton-on-Dearne Goldthorpe School .......... do, do, } do, PRIC. 
i Alteration of Crigglestone Provided School. ..............00005 do, do, do, 
' —- 7 becatensane Mysto ym me Cee Sukh cheb eaueaes oo %e -. = 
5 Alteration of Barnboro WEE OOO | coop conve sccetcce 0. 0. ‘ 
Reconstruction of Part of Hospital, Orams.................... Wolverhampton, etc. Hospital, N.E. Sanitary {nspection Assoc., 9, Ps ~ aia — do. et 
*SUPPLY oF ROAD MATERIALS For ROYAL PARKS .... Commrs, of H.M. Works, etc. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 8 sudameciaceeee ° do. Pact 
*TWO UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCES ................ Stepney Borough Council . . Ke Engineer, 15, Great Aieoteant Whitechapel, E ie 2° do. F ” 
280 yds. of Creosoted Timber Bina Preston Cemetery........ Tynemouth Corporation .... J. F. Smithe, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth mp aaathe: Sapenpe Feb. 4 Sune 
Extension to Fever Hospital, Ford ..............0.00eeeesess Sunderland R.D.C........... ', Young, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sunderiand .......... do. "PC 
jae enty-one epee with er Babess stbossacessandeh —_ = 7 CB. 46 = are sane + an 55, a ents decals London........ = Fine’ 
as Engine, Set of Pumps, etc,, Spon End................ ventry ration ...... rworks Engineer, y-lane, Coventry ..........++ . 
Makines -up Alexandra-road (second portion) ....... rE BS PS Heston and Isleworth U.D.C.. P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Council House. Hounslow ...... do, ae 
Strengthea Land Arch, Grey’s Bridge............-..0-.000s West Riding County Councifd County Surveyor, Coun 7 Hall, Wakefi Feb. 7 Fines 
Permanent Way Construction, etc. (Parkstone Extension) cease Poole Corporation .......... W. Lacey, M.Inst.C. — Offices. Bourne mouth» do. Extn 
Permanent Way (New Passing PRES os ccexabicee Re Spee do, do. Eegs 
ene eee pe seer ivawbcneusshevesesesese = ae. my Whit 
Alterations, etc., to Schools, hools, Ridley, near Tacporiey...  teccecseses S$tb-Com. Nantwich Union .. H. Beswick, bag | Architect, Newgate-street, Chester .... do. ay 
Bower GD, 8 COMUNE so 6s Gin onccanie ceees vnnvecies sess +++..+ Glasgow Corporation ........ City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow... ...........- do, Best. 
Extensions ot Chetdiston 4 Asylum, near Leek"... 1. ebceeon Stadordehice County Council M. ¥. Blakiston, ler, Satest Sang Sr ee = Oak : 
OG SRO 0 bo ob kik cca bed cbc ohto she de +896 teds0es aces ve rkenhead Corporation .... C. Brownridge, Boro ngineer, ‘own e . 
: *DRAINAGE WORK, BELMONT ASYLUM, SUTTON ||... Metropolitan Asylums Board Office of the Board, Embankment, BG, cccccossevoccces do. ae 
: *PAINTING WORK, "ORCHARD HOSPITAL, DARTFORD... do. do. do, K rn 
“CAST-IRON POSTS, NORTHERN HOSPITAL ............ do. do, do. ne 
“OAK RAILS, GRAVEL BOARDS, PALES, NORTH. HOSP. .. do. do, do. ren 
2,500 yds, of Galvanised Iron Water Tubes ........... rpiosen sj Re BADR Sis css tices A. B. Hudson, Clerk, Reeth ........00-.000000 aber Feb. 8 enka 
40,000 Tons of Filter Sand, Headingley ......... a i RE RES ES Leeds Waterworks Commituee C. G. Henzell, Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds do, a 
—e I had bana hn. ge so a0 0194400 0 6900002 00 500% GutiAtoed Town Council pan 2 35 C. G. Mason, ‘Borough Engineer, Bridge-street, Guildford . si = 
chee phdees babe pase SESE PSeeRebccsnnkssenecdsheees ene idland Railway Co......... | General Stores Department, Belfast.........-......eee0- . 
+MAKING HBW ROAD, ISLINGTON 2220206220520 Trustees R. Clowdesley’s Char. Horace Porter, Surve 16, Russell-square, W.C......... do, -- 
—— part of Finchiey-road, Hale . Hale U.D.C F. E. Boaz, Sexveper Ooumal Russell-squar ‘Cheshire Feb. 9 from | 
~~ “ete pends Preinbiniwutiebceiivesateosiors Blackburn eeciniadiit ...... W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal ¢ OMices, Blackburn | Feb. 10 rok 
Stores Seok abe ttt eeteeeseeeen cece stecensneetereteeneeenns Belfast, etc. Railway Company Storekeeper, Belfast Terminus ........... eeenenesenss® Feb. 12 Ceylo 
Waterworks Pumping Plan age jag ttrrtttsteceeseeeees Epsom U.D.C, ............ W. V. Graham, M.Inst.C E., 5, Queen Anne’ gate, 8. BW: do, Rer 
; : brag and Slaters, ae PERIIONE  ie Shcsacccivneece ns Wantegsen Coopoeetee Board "Gi G. roan ere , Architect, a OM = i 
ethan Pet Ladd yeeewe gens CEs su wk Coa dbeew sceckeucs rporation .... Cleansing Superia ntra itary t, War: , ) 
me buh's 6650 eae es Bice ssas shone saotretbedae ces eves sh River Weaver Navigation. . J he: Saner, Rastaver," Weaver on Korth varriagioa do, prep 
ae Cale st and Conductor Installation .................. yds mons tion Trustees .. G. H. Baxter, Mechanical Engr., 1 6, Robertson-st., Glasgow - +4 num 
ing-up Roads........ Ce eecericcevececscees bik viabicn lence onbridge R.D.C,...... eevee | Be Harris, Engr., Broadway, South’ Tanbridge Wells co recei 
PANRUAL: CU RAO 56666 oo 65k 00 oboe esis ct eccesccceces OME WI, os os sc veces Council's Sur. eCounell 8 Office, Spee hs, Hendon, N.W. do, 
Private Street Works, PROMO TOMI soo occas es ci cacereseck Rupcorn R.D.C............. R. Garnett, Surveyor, 45, Sankey-street, Warrington scdcye, Ted 38 = 
POMMIIIOY THUNNNG 5 oo tiv 860.845 bcos cuss cs seowndieccecs Pontypridd U I cved uss J.E.T POMP RERE os keucwekee sc aekees uo, 
Elementary School, Biaklsion-street, Fieetwod :! Laneashire Education Comm, H. Littler, Goanty Areitect Ye mii ic, Preston «=o, 
Cea BI NE ig ooo ik ovis b cbse ees akvecdocs ue ~ Sutton U.D.C, 8. 8. Massop, Clerk, Long Sutton, Lincoinshire...........- do, 
pee phe Hutton and Corrie 22.03.2222. 21! es Los se Dist Com, -Dumtries Mr. P Road Surveyor, Beattock ............s0++ r So, - Co 
Cee ere ra eeserereseeeesseseressees . ollingbourn 1 5 Se ye peered 33, -s % a en, sho 
Highway MAGES WNT '+<+0+<000+ ++ 0020s 3 oe UDG. eves eee. *: LW. Bowen Sanvopor, ‘Counc Omen Beso Heath . do. not |! 
Bose e eee sees ress reweseseee sees ssereeusers wic BY 5 RR aca tale % s) 
ADDITIONAL STOREY, CHILDEEN Bae iN Wait Edmonton ‘Union «2.1... Siuece Mil, 106 Genmonseree ROL rest a arch 
: Bro ‘S$ PARK Onown Rotate Pavina Gosnnes, : vse cctaseeereeesnsate a Ni 
Se ee ESAs SM Saat dis soto Rogier Reinet es, Repeisi w.| ct 
5 DR seccasvitetues + ’ 
Hlementary school Marketateet MD Sets or ssatnae Lancashire Education Comm. H. Littler, County Architect, 16, Rib place, Preston | Feb. ' ji 
ooling Towers, Pumps, etc., ‘ower Station ............ Cardiff Corporation ........ A. Ellis, City Electrical neer, The Hayes, Cardiff | Feb. 16 ° 
Road Materials sees ceteneseceecsseeseereeesssenscnetcorecs Bel ERD. ons eee B.C. Cordon, Surve Dindi’cus bene descewayers | gob. ry ) 
"FEW SCHOOLS, MAUEIOR PARE ANG RPT: ‘Cheltenhatn Education Codi, iiters & Sinithson, I Tegeat-etreet, Obolteohem ts. vane | “40 o 
. A tmoaphertc Steam ft ae ase ahaa poege eer ea — «seeeees | F, Holland, Eng., 11, Parkinson’ 's-chamrs., Hustlergate, Brad. oy ma 
panne: aoe Sade Sus odisive Seat .. Stoke-upon-Trent Corporation A. B Bo Feb. 2 : 
Bxtension of Hylton-toadl Blectrieiy Station 000000. Sunderland Corporation .... J. F Smee ae Mar. 2 
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ae —— 
CONTRACTS.—Contined, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., Supplied by. | , Tenders to 
Bp a aa MS SORE CI Gab 2 E . be delivered 
Three Houses, W, Hartlepool .................c0cc05e Biker sa iia el eed eens tee tee, | ae meal 
Remo val 8 ee ER SN sn. hv bush cedeeres SEE AAS N. Meclechion, Rostenbure, , Ayrs gg haved _noreeeabees ™S 4 
Stones Ott Manet MIRON VIER vesesccccccccscsccscesse feet |S. Williams, E Works, Motherwell, NB ! 
‘EXTENSIONS. at CI rt CREDDLETON | eiepietce mite | Staffs. fs. County Council... ' Giles, & pe, 28, wiley Work, si Coos, Wie. | Fs 
os Hard Stone for SMU EN SP RECk eds c ced bb ene te Southampton County Council | County | Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester................ | do. 
signs to Number of vila Residences RPE RIOW ocesccevccecs | endpense _R. Anderson, , 39, Victoria-st. Westminster, London | do. 
delivered soho, Wilt MEME eres cieceass ss... Tottenham Education Comm, | C. E.T. Lawrence, Archt., 22, Beo -st., Adeiphi, W.C, | do. 
= *NEW GRAMMAR R SOHOOL BUILDINGS, BRENTWOOD .. The Governors ............ | Chanceller & Son, do. 
oe, “EMERGENCY IRON STAIRCASES at LINCOLN WKHSE. Lincoln Guardians.......... |W, Watkins & Sop, Architects, Silver atres, ‘Leicester <2! do. 
ar. 24 *INFANTS’ SCHOOL at GLYNNE ,............., sseeeeeee Staffs, C,C, Education Comm. | G. Balfour, Director of Education, Stafford ............_. do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Natare of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. —ae 
ndors tr a —-——— _* —— —-~——— 
livere: | 
— *TEMPORARY yy ar aca ASSISTANT ............ Chnnetsial Cees CM = 7a Oe Be ONE Foc ccccsceccccdssccuscesscnccaccvecce Feb. 2 
*CBNBRAL FORBMAD cicscvrstccccdccsccccecccvcevestes London County Council EE 1d ch hack ain dks en chakeeewh osecasecdnen see Feb. 5 
“ = *CLERK OF WORKS. ecaceh ed Baek bd 646 4s 000-90 4408 <0xe | Tottenham Education Comm. 34. 88. ONE oa do ass neha tdcedives bdacdies cocecasoce Feb. 10 
do, — a A mw —— Se. as re ~ = ee DS eR OIA AN - 
do, 
do, 
do, 
2. 31 AUCTION SALES. 
* 
do, 
do, 
> — = ees : < oa _ 
do, Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered, of Sale. 
b, 1 ponte 
r 2 *NURSERY STOCK. SOUTH WOODFORD—On the Premises ............0.ccceccsecccees Protheroe & Morris....... Pek indemin ewes <+AVeheereeces Jan, 29, 2 f.4. 
_ *CONTRACTOR’S PLANT AT GOSPEL OAK BRICKFIELDS, N.W..............0-0.005- Rutley, Son, = EE 56 <6 cena a eedekks +6 dns bac ocne Jan. 31 
el *BLDNG. MATERIALS, ‘CHASE PARK,” WINDMILL HILL, ENFIELD—On the Premises | SE PE cc cb hens d bcce bce ena dathads ssdcdb ee cucees Feb. 1 
é 4 *TIMBER and MATERIALS, AT PARK ROYAL, Ret BOSE phi pepe iy Joshua pees. "Onabas, PP Sau eE GCs cdcucchesths ces en Feb. 1 etc 
de ‘MACHINERY, BUILDER'S STOCK ayp PLANT—-Bridge House Works, Bast Molesey ..-. Humber & Flint ......... se a ge me te Feb. 7, ete 
i *HAMMOND 8 toga By Te (CORNER SITE)—At the Mart ........cccccncscccncves ED Na adn dc yy Abide bane 0t4 cy c'eeuwes sees Feb. 14 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, BL Ape 0 OG eas ncdi date ch atntennns bveoe do, do. 
sy *FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart........... ccc cece ce ceeces j Jones, MN  GRiie cic ene cdniet ce. deis chine cccéswccsses Feb. 19 
sg *BUILDING SITE, CITY oF LONDON—At the Mart... ..........cccccscecssetenececeseuers é do. 
jo *WATERSIDE PROPERTY. GREENWICH—At the WOE Ff iio Faas keeecniesinsacdeenseee | Marie Wet & MOU oon. nc eiide caved es vei devedsiivess Feb. 21 
a *CONTRACTOR’'S PLANT and “ee Sunbury-road, Hanworth, Middiesex ...... UNE, DUNO, COU, G COTE oc cc cc ees ccsecesscccens Feb. 22 etc 
an *BUILDING SITE, ees Hs ae Fock ba cb ovnccadeeucewapeeedbdbns seh beak aeehegn | May & Rowden ....i0..0. bab iss ee wnipeene des ceces Mar. 29 
db, 5 — — ee 
do, 
a * Those with an asterisk are advertised in this number : Cisciniities iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii, x.; Publie Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
0, 
do. 
do, pines 
= PRICES CURRENT.—Continued from page 103. » CROMER. —For 3,050 yds. of 4 in, cast-iron water KESWICK.—For sewage ~~ works, for the Urban 
a, VARNISHES, &c. Pr 1 | maine, etc., ior water supply of West Runton, for the | District Council. Messrs. D. four & Son, Engineers, 
_ » Ge, og | Urban District Council. Mr. J, C. Melliss, engineer, | 3, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 
Py Fine Pale Oak Varnish ° *, ‘6 | 264, Gresham-house, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. :— Jackson «& : J. Carrick .. £5,529 5 2 
reg Pale Copal QW 3-0 . 010 6 | R.Finnegan.. £1,723 17 2; E.J. Edwards £968 9 6 Be Susede £7,792 7. 7\T. Egan 
do. Superfine Pale Elastic Oak oo... O12 6 | W.J. Hannant 1,340 00) eames 1. Hodgeon .. 7,640 0 0| | Sons... 6.52411 1 
; F Hard , » | London ; | est more- . ty .. 6,630 5 0'G ack 
a iupeaine Henkaeyag Ge tie cadle'cd «SO | Gosatry | Re ous 954170 | 3. Laing & ns... ... 5,292 12 10 
oy Ghanthen om 0 Works Con- | Hewett & Sons 936 17 6 “eens 350 0 0 J. Mackay 5.283 7 3 
= Fine Elastic Gorsiage “tre ccghavecnpnecsoupbeterpombbevboepesce 02 6 tracting Co. 1,212 19 9| Meredith 931 80] R. Hudson & Whyte & 
do Superfine Pale Blaste Carvings 2272. 016 0 TTrigg .... 1,200 0 0| Kaye Bros. 915143 Sons...... 6150 0 0) Ltd....... 5,271 14 8 
>, 7 Fine Pale Maple EAS eet Re eas 016 0 | Lewellen & Co, 1,156 0 0; R. C. Brebner Ward J. W. Broad- 
do Finest Pale Durable Copal oe oe ee 018 0| TF | cae ae t ree 873 100 Tetley . 5,860 0 0 | head, Purs- 
40 Exe Pale Fame OA re oe Be eee . 1,150 10 0| Jenkins & Son 871 10 3 | B. Firth .... 5,840 0 0 ton*...... 4,350 0 0 
to Fegshell Flatting eae teepspesteronnienenteseat 018 0| “Tabor .... "988 17 O|F. J. Colling- W. Brigg .. 5,700 0 0 
do White Copal Enamel ..........cccsccccccuceee 1.4 0| 4: W- Neale.. 977170 & ©o., aa 
do. Beton Pale PURGE nccnceoressesvnsteesesrecers 012 0 | London® .. 870 90) oNDON.—For about 2.300 tons of slot rails required 
do, est Japan Gok Bie .....s...ceceeseeeseecserersnser 010 6) - ——————-—— ta comnanhiels witee the cansanteunthen of the tart, settee 
do. Oak — SO Sais icssduccctadaieeinnciadeestnibe 016 0) EXMOUTH.—For sinite tons of cast-iron straight and | of the London County Council's (Northern) Tramways :— 
do. we an Mahogany SEMIN sxe pavicsnidn casceancacssind 0 9 © | irregular water mains, for the Urban District Council. Bolekow, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. .... £21,000 0 
do. a eg Black iitedisucte snaeipiileaisiaiacanat ai ; 0 8 6/| Mr. 8S. Hatton, Water Engiacer, Exmouth, Quantities P. W. MacLellan, Ltd. .......... 17,780 0 
to. ee gheasvantestestens eahaldenibenisismmeiien a : = : by the Engineer :— W, Sawth TAG, «2.20.2. c cen esses 17,550 0 
io Freach and fica, Bula Laidlaw & Co, £534 11 8] Staveley Iron’ Frodin m iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 16630 © 
“ae rench and Brush Polish .......ssseeseessestses - ©10 ©} Stanton IronGo, 534 76| Co. ........ £503 10 8 eg oy ~ 2) Spee 16,112 10 
io. —- A. G. nowy = 24 sre — m 497 15 9 Steel, feo & tease, Ltd., Sheffield® 16,055 0 
— MacLaren & Co, 2 atson, Gur, [The amount of the engineer's estimate comparable with 
om J Clay Croan Co... 51718 4] -Oo........... 496 16 2 these tend £17,780. 
to a TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. T. Spittle & Co. 504 43] Isea Foundry Oo, 404 43 See She 
: “THK BUILDER” (Published Wi DIRECT ene 493 12 0 7 
Ghee from the Off ouppies LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Gopsall-street 
D» 10 att the Tate ot in per oe ony pens art of th VEREPAID. To al te animate a School, Haggerston, for the London County Council : 
io Casto oe ae America Australia, Now Zealand, India, FOWRY Foe, alterations na eAditions to | the W. H. Lascelles @Co. .......... £5,907 12 5 
. Bemits whey bend mpeg Commerc: ot . W. rt. T. H, Andrew, Marchant & Hirst .........--+-- ‘ 
do. = ices eae ST, MonoAy sid atdrame srebitest, I Market-bil. 6t. Austell: ae McCormick & Soms............+: 5.000 -s 
. BSCBIBERS NDO sbell ...... o We J, Grover & Son ..........--+++- 62 
- repaying at the Publ Ome eee 6 ey ed ye oa H pf om oe ime 4 ens weap ee ber ? : 
‘ Dum bers) or 4s, 9d. e ne ee ’ wens G.S. 8. Williams & Son.......... . 
- receiving “The Buller TF Tilden eee J. H. Mitohell.... 686 10 . Sharmur & Sons, Ltd......... 5,382 8 0 
P 6 13 Se eS eos ue neeca et weed roo - = 
a0, ve HESTON.—For alterations and additions to the cog oo SEA tet ct 
to, Heston Schools, for Heston and Isleworth Urban District | f° E*Brmegsc.cone.s 2s... 022 0 0 
7 Commusietiees Se —. SR le | _rbarbattet,Hlington nr..vss: 4889.0 0 
. 14 Pee cations for invertion under this heading | W. R. Gra “4, 928 10 0) Wisdom Bros, £2,999 15 0 dnention) cationate comparable with 
io, not ‘ate thee to “The Editor,” and must reach us | C. Emmett.. : 825 17 11|Hawkinsé& [he architect's iotneetian) ee) 
~ Publish ‘Tenders hes Fe = Sahay 5 Z Boost ae 207 : . Rope 2,992 10 0 Pa Ra a rE 
. ct ted either a. , ? a4 
10. cinema Of the building-owner; and we cannot publish | Hughes & son... 2,000 0 @| LONDON.— For twelve maisonettes at West Norsood 
to. of the Tender a unlessthe amount | Stitling.... 3,275 0 0/|A.M. Abbott 2.989 0 0 | Mr. Philip Stock, surveyor, . 
» Tender is under ;eated, Dor any list in which the lowest | Eldridge & F.&G. Foster 2.983 0 0 | Brixton, 8.W.:— : 
do, and for special reas o”, Unless im some exceptional cases | Som ...... 8,238 © 0|W. J, Dickens 2,930 © 0 | EB. P. Bulled & Co. £4,953| B. & A. Gale ...... £3,119 
~~: ; pedaenyoaney Vigor &Go... 3,180 0 0) W. i Hyde 2927 0 0 | F. Kinnaird ...... 4,800 W. Roberto 25-0. sees 
Ye P t Denotes Speechley & x Gibson 2,893 J, Smart.......... y - Everitt ........ 
2 prenatal, | "n.. aie 6 6|, F. lamp 8. R. Spinner...... 3,920 | Marriot & “lose 
oe CAST mee 5 F. D. Hidden 3,006 2 0} lough .... 2879 © 0 | R. Dean & Co. J. 8. Keen ........ 2880 
», 26 STLEFORD.—For & J. Barker & Oo., Ltd. 3,737 +--+ 2,850 
Smawtho works of improvement in | J. Barker 
do. Mew. lorne-aventie, for the Urban District Council ree 3,089 0 0| EatonWick, SE acs scons . Hall & Jacobs, Syd- 
, B L ge Surveyor, Si * é& Up- ‘indsort.. 2,834 0o0!is.B cen coal ns 3, eeeeeecs 2,725 
ee e Rodgers & Sons, Ali a niccen wee: 8 Leader Bu Co., 
a ‘astleford* "fetes eeneesereess £1,050 19 7 {Recommended for acceptance, LA. poe sees ores ane 
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Surveyor, Council Offices, Leigh-on-Sea :— 





LONDON.—For repairs to pon’ 
road, 
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LEIGH (Essex).—For making-up three streets, for the Urban District Council, Mr. J. W. Liversedge, 









ae Oakley Park Drive. | Leigh Hall-road. | Leighton-avenue, 
aterho for 1 ‘6 1 ahes & S$ | 1005 10 6 
W use & Hanson ........ ceebunekes 1,121 12 5& ‘ i A 
J. C, Flaxman....... : . 1216 0 0 1264 0 0 1136 0 0 
T. E. Starkey .......-. 1362 17 10 1423 19 4 1.279 16 9 
W, Johnson.......... 106910 8} 1115 10 9 1,003 16 4} 
J. Jackson .........- #913 14 0 “963 6 0 958 6 0 
J. 0. Trueman........ 1,078 0 0 1,118 0 0 1,012 0 0 
W. Griffiths & Go,, Ltd 1.255 410 1305 18 5 1175 14 6 
Brice & Sons ....... 1,001 11 1 1/053 8 10 928 12 9 
5 Seseiees 973 0 0 1012 0 0 913 0 0 
E. P. Bail & Co. .... 96513 2 oe *879 9 11 
H. E. Johnson...... 1,034 3 10 i 958 16 11 
Buxton & Jemher .....ccccccscnsesess i 1,003 0 0 1,029 0 0 917 0 0 


a 


toon and dolphins at 
West Wharf, Townmead- , 8.W., for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 


Engineer-in-Chief :— 
Westminster Construction Co., Ltd. .. yo H ; 0 


G, Munday & Sona...........- Nees 0 
A, Thorne ......cccccccccccns sass Sees 
J. Shelbourne & Co. ......seeseveses 41000 
Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews ........ 369 0 0 
W.C, Reeder & Co, ...... ONeseasces 34156 
Chafen & Newman, Ltd,, 96, Trundley- 

road, Deptford, S.B.*.........+s086 27500 


LONDON.—For the erection of municipal buildings at 
the corner of Brixton-hill and Acre-lane, for the Lam 
Borough Council. Messrs, Warwick & Hall, architects, 
13, South-square, Gray's Inn, Quantities by Mr. Charles 
W. Bowles, 9, Staple-inn, Holborn Bara, W.C, :-— 
Holland & Hanner £42,980 | F. & 8. F. Higgs.. £40,400 
Dove Bros., Ltd. 42825 J.Carmichael.... 40,063 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 42,472' Holloway Bros. 

Ashby & Horner.. 42,187 (London), Ltd... 39,930 
T. Rider& Son .. 41,698 J. Mowlem & Co., 
G. Trollope & Sons Ltd 

and Collis & Sop, C. Wall, Ltd, .... 39,550 

DY RES 41,540 L. Whitehead & 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd, 41,484 Co., Ltd, ...... 29,525 
Holliday & Green- ge & Gayford 39,433 

wood, Ltd. .... 41,377) W. Wallis........ 39,393 
Prestige & Co..... 41,310 J, Greenwood, 
Patman & Fother- Ltd., 10, Arthur- 

ingham, Ltd. .. 41,228 street West, 

J. Simpson & Son 40,797 London Bridge, 
B. EB. Nightingale 40,678 E.O0.$........+> $8,274 
H. L. Holloway .. 40,621 
Architects” estimate, £37,802. 
{Recommended for acceptance. 


LONG ASHTON.—For system of sewerage and sewage 
disposal works, for the District Council. Mr. 
A. P. I, Cotterell, engineer, 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol :— 





Iters, 
Whole work. reduced size. 
W. & J. Bennett... £7,800 0 0 .... £7,440 0 9 
J. Coles & Son.... 7,35117 7 .... 6,738 410 
M. Lovell .....2.. 7,000 0 0 .... 6,462 0 0 
Mereweather & 
bovestcese 6914 00. 6,454 0 0 
Denner & Pittard 6,480 0 0 . 6,028 12 2} 
W. A. Green...... 6.32310 0 . 6.891 0 0 
Pollard & Co, .... 6,236 4 2 . 5.7838 8 8 
C. T. Perkins .... 61281 00. 6,823 17 3 
T. H. MacDonald 5,980 0 0. 5,600 0 0 
A. G, Heard...... 5.769 47, 5,359 11 
J.&T. Binns . 5,700 0 0 .... 5,275 0 0 
8. Roberts ...... 6.65215 7 . 5,205 5 2 
Brebner & Co..... 5,512 811 . 5,034 4 
S, Ambrose ...... 614 & 8, 5,143 10 0 
Smedley & Booth 5,116 5 2 . 4,659 2 6 
By, WOOR sékcacws 10817 4. 4,698 9 1 
Barnes, Chaplin, & 

Ces cievsandée 5.104 0 0 4,680 0 0 
W. E. Bennett 6,074 0 0 4,703 0 0 
2 ge er 5,039 14 % 4,685 6 9 
W. E. Shaddock 4,981 10 7 4,639 3 1 
R, Neal, Ltd. .... 4,746 0 0 4,383 0 0 
DB. TORY. -cccdeced 4,369 1 6 3.97216 0 
Steer & Pearce 4,272 9 0 3,995 17 11 
Smith & Co, 

Westminster® .. 4,12412 6 3,812 13 9 
I. Dean & Co..... 3,99014 8 3,785 16 6 


PONTYPRIDD.—For erecting new infant school at 
Hawthorn, for the Urban District Council Education 
Committee. Mr. P. R. A. Willoaghby, Surveyor to 
Council, Pontypridd :— 

Mr. J. E. Evans, Roath Park, Cardiff £3,556 5 0 


| 


~ LONDON.—For building new filter to reservoir at 
North-Eastecn Fever Hospital, St. Anne's-road, Totten- 
ham, N., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. 


Matthews ........ 459 | W. 8. She & Co., 
Martin, Wells, & Co., 118, V -street, 
OA, cacauassaees See & Arve erere 397 


Ltd. 
G. Munday & Sons .. 430 | 


SUTTON.—For wire guards for raaiators and pipes at 
Belmont Asylum, Sutton, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Mr. W. T. Hatch, Rngineer-in-Chiet — 

W. Small &Sont £245 00;J. Starkie «& 

y ao “ 694 11 0) woeie = be 
> f n | BE. “ee 
Crone 696 00)  Haward Bros. 380 100 

J. Dickson .... 578 7 6) Shields, Barbut, 

J. J, Thomas & Pl er 376 19 0 
Co., Ltd. .... 563 12 6 Jukes, Coulson, 

A.H. Duckworth 551 8 6 Stokes, & Co, 367 13 6 

F. Braby & Co., W.T.Ungley .. 359 60 
| ERR 477 00 F. Ritchie & 

Watford Engi- Sons, L' .. 209100 
neering Works 463 100 F, Bird & Co, 

West Croydon Ii, Great 
E n gineering C as tle-street, 
PS 460 00 # Regent-street, 

J. Weeks & Co., w.* 

wit eat 415 00 Pr pee | 
he Fe . Pou 
BOR cccsucs 400 00' Song........ 

t Not including fixing. § Informal. 


YOXALL (Burton-on-Trent).—For alterations and 
additions to buildings at Bond End and converting same 
into a milk factory, for Yoxall and District Co-operative 
Dairy Society, Ltd. Mr. W. Sharp, Architect, Barton- 
under-Needwood, Burton-on-Trent :— 

W. Sharp & Sons, Barton, Burton-on-Trent® £575 


. J. ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER G&G TILER. 


> e190 <—_ 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc, 


and every otber description of Slates, exceyt American, 
ready for immediate delivery to any railway station. 


Red Sandfaced Nibbed Roofing 
Tiles always in Stock. 


— > ered 














Applications for Prices, etc., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 





Bethnal Green, London, E. 





The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


¥FLUA' for Hardening, Waterprocting, 
UAT, tr Tere aterproofing, and 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Oo., Limited 


(ineorporating the Ham es S>, ane G. Seach and ten, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
i Somerset. 


London yee E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company fale. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltda, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 











QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
and with despatch. Ho. 


“ QUANTITY SURVEY 
‘or 1906, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. 


GRICE & CO,, iiscuuin: 
ADDISON WHARE, 11, Warwick Rd, KENSINGTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


A LARGE STOCK OF BEST 
CAEN Stone { ' "°RR THE 
in Block, Slab, and Scantling. 


ASPHALTE — 
For Horizontal & Yertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 











Special atteation is given to the above by 


Freneh Asohalt 


Corrracrors TO 
4i.M. Office ef Werks, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Twelve Gold & Silver Medals Awarded. 








IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY @& CO., 


Large Stock Ready. 


Very Prompt Supply. 

















LTD 


Cylinders for Hot-Water Circulation. 





PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON : 352 to 364, EUSTON RD., N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH ST., BOROUGH, S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Havelock Works, Litherland. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch Square. 


GLASGOW : ~ 





BRISTOL: 


Ashton Gate Works, Coronation Road. 
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